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ABSTRACT 

This report contains the Civil Rights Commission • s 
evaluation of school desegregation in a variety of school districts 
throughout the United States and is based on data obtained from 
commission hearings. State Advisory Committee to the Commission 
meetings, mail surveys to 1,291 school districts, and 900 indepth 
interviews in 29 school districts. Recent commission initiatives 
which resulted in data gathering included hearings and meetings in 
Boston, Denver, Tampa, Louisville, Berkeley, Minneapolis, Stamford^ 
and Corpus Christi. The main body of the report focuses on and 
discusses such topics in relation to school desegregation as: the 
role of leadership, preparation of the community, r<3strur:tur ing of 
school districts, desegregation and educational quality, minority 
staff concerns, classroom integration, extracurricular activities, 
student attitudes, and discipline in desegregated schools. At the end 
of the evaluation, the report asserts that the one conclusion that 
stands out above all others is that desegregation does work. The 
commission recommends that the following be kept in mind if the 
"substantial progress being made in school desegregation is to be 
built upon": (1) leaders must accept that desegregation is a 
constitutional imperative; (2) the Federal government must strengthen 
and expand programs designed to facilitate desegregation; (3) there 
must be vigorous enforcement of laws contributing to the development 
of desegregated communities; and (U) a major of investment of time 
and resources must be made in order to deal with misconceptions 
relating to desegregation. (RJ) 
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LETTER OP TRANSMITTAL 



U.S. COMMISSION 01/ CIVIL RIGHTS 
Washington^ D. C. 
August 1976 



THE PRESIDENT 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 

THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sirs: 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights presents this report to 
you pursuant to Public Law 85-315 as amended. 

This document contains the Commission's evaluation of school 
desegregation in a variety of school districts throughout 
the country. The information on which this report is based 
was obtained primarily from a series of Commission-initiated 
efforts^ including four full Commission hearings^ four State 
Advisory Committee open meetings, a mail survey to possible 
respondents in 1,291 districts, and 900 indepth interviews 
in 29 school districts throughout the country. 

As a result of these recent initiatives and nearly 20 years' 
experience, the Commission is uniquely qualified to assess 
the Nation's progress in desegregating its schools and to 
identify factors that contribute to effective desegregation. 

The report reveals that in most communities desegregation 
has crone peacefully and smoothly--f or every Boston and 
Louisville there are dozen of other communities, which have 
received no headlines and attracted no television coverage, 
where desegregation is proceeding without major incident. 
Desegregation is being accomplished in these communities by 
individuals who believe that compliance with the law is the 
American way and requires no fanfare. 

The report also indicates that much work remains to be done 
before equal educational opportunity can become a reality. 
The Commission believes that the information contained in 
this report: will assist in clarifying the issues surrounding 
school desegregation and will facilitate positive action by 
those responsible for our children's education. 
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We urge your consideration of the facts presented in this 
report. 

Respectf ullYr 



Arthur Flemmingr Chairman 
Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman 
Frankie Freeman 
Manuel RuiZr Jr. 
Robert Rankin* 
Murray Saltzman 

John A* BuggSr Staff Director 



*Dr* Rankin, professor emeritus, Duke University, and member 
of the Commission since 1960, died June 4^ 1976, prior to 
final action on this report. 



O.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 



The O.S. Commission on Civil Right?^ is a temporary, 
indep^endentr bipartisan agency est olished by Congress in 
1957 and directed to: 

• Investigate complaints alleging that citizens are 
being deprived of their right to vote by reason of 
their race, color, religion, sex, or national 
origin, or by reason of fraudulent practices; 

• Study and collect information concerning legal 
developments constituting a denial of equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitution 
beca\ise of race, color, religion, sex, or national 
origin, or in the administration of justice; 

• Appraise Federal laws and policies with respect to 
equal protection of the laws because of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin, or in 
the administration of justice; 

• Serve as a national clearinghouse for information 
in respect to denials of equal protection of the 
laws because of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin; 

• Submit reports, findings, and re'^ommendations to 
the President and the Congress. 
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Preface 



We welcome the opportunity in t ic bicentennial year to 
present to the Nation a report on the desegregation of our 
schools. 

In 1776 the founders of our Nation^ in 3 Declaration 
of Independence, embraced the self-evident ruths "that all 
men are created equal, that ney are endowe their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, tha ^ ^mong these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." They 
declared that the conditions under which they were living 
were destructive of these ends. Therefore, for the support 
of the Declaration, "with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence," they mutually pledged to each other 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. The 
implementation of that pledge gart i:.o the world a new 
Nation — a Nation which rests on the foundation of a 
Constitution that has evolved in such a manner as to reflect 
the "self-evident truths" of the Declaration. 

Eighty-five years later Abraham Lincoln declared in 
Philadelphia on his way to take the oath of office as 
President that embodied in the Declaration of Independence 
was that •which gave promise that in due time the weights 
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would be lifted fxcm the shoulders of men and all should 
have an equal chance," Some men and women were not being 
given that equal chance. A civil war was fought. The 
sacrifices of that war preserved us as a Nation dedicated to 
implementing the "self-evident truths" of the Declaration 
and the Constitution. 

In 1976 our Nation can move from strength to strength 
only as we apply to the conditions that confront us these 
same "self-evident truths." Any retreat will deprive us of 
the power that comes only to those who ei brace the truth. 

This is what the desegregation of our schools is all 
about. The United States Supreme Court has found that 
segregated schools constitute a denial of the "self-evident 
truths" embodied in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution — a violation of the covenant that alx should 
have an equal chance. 

The desegregation of our schools provic o this 
generation with one of the most significant opportunities 
that h£4S confronted any generation to demonstrate that v.he 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution are living 
documents embodying truths for which persons once again 
should be willing to make sacrifices. 

The evidence set forth in this report leads to the 
conclusion that many of our citizens are responding to this 
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istitition and^ as a result^ children and young persons in 
?ir communities are being provided with an equal chance 
it otheirwise would be denied them. The rhetoric of the 
:laration of Independence and the Constitition is once 
iin being translated into action. 

There is opposition to desegregation. Some do not 
.ieve that all persons are created equals are endowed with 
rtain unalienable rights^ and should have an equal chance, 
le believe that the methods being employed to obtain 
segregation^ such as the transportation of pupils^ are so 
jectionable that they should be abandonedo Once again the 
:ion is experiencing sharp divisions growing out of 
'orts tG implement thosf=^ "s( r-evident truths" 
rorporated in both the Declaration of Independence and the 
istituticn. 

We believe that the evidence contained in this report 
lonstrates that the only way to bring the Nation together 
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on this issue is through a prompt, vigorous inplementation 
of the constitutional right to equal educational 
opportunity. Where this has been and is being done, 
citizens discover that desegregation works. Their faith in 
the truths on which our Nation was founded is renewed. 

The bicentennial year must be more than a year of 
eel 'oration. It must also be a year of renewed commitment 
to the truths embedded in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. It must be a year when these lenewed 
commitments are reflected in actions. 

Those w[ ) have enlisted and will enlist in the cause of 
giving children and young persons an equal chance in the 
field of education are making such a commitment. This 
Commission salutes you. The results of some of your actions 
are set forth in thif? report. 

Our hope is that increasing numbers of our citizens in 
this our bicentennial. year "with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence" will pledge to do all 
within their power to make the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution living docun^ents in the lives of 
children and young people by giving th m an equal chance for 
an education. 
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I. INTRODOCTION 



Four years after the Supreme Court of the United States 
decision in Brown v. Board of Education^ ^ the school bell 
summoned America to the spectacle of screaming parents and 
troops with bayonets at the ready, escorting nine black 
students to Central High School in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

"I tried to see a friendly face," declared Elizabeth 
Eckfordr one of the nine. "1 looked into the face of an old 
woman and it seemed friendly, but when I looked at her again 
she spat on me." And then Elizabeth Eckford wept. 

Her tears were but the prologue to a long drama of 
struggle that is not yet over. The Nation is still 
confronted with a basic question. That question has been 
reworded at various times since 1954, but it remains 
essentially the same: Are the Elizabeth Eckfords of this 
country to be denied equality of educational opportunity 
merely because many people oppose the remedies for 
constitutional violations and subvert their implementation? 
The Supreme Court answered this question in 1955 in Brown 
II ; "the vitality of these constitutional principles cannot 
be allowed to yield simply because of disagreement with 
1 3m. "2 Twenty-one years later^ the implementing doctrine 
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(Brown II) providing equal protection of the laws to 
minority children is under renewed and intense attack. 

On July lOr 1776r the Declaration of Independence was 
published in the Pennsy Vvania G azette , In that same issuer 
an advertisement also appeare.a offering a black slave for 
sale. 3 Thus our Nation came into existence 200 years ago 
with a serious flaw. The Constitution itself, as every 
student of history knows, bore the telltale marks in its 
first article, which apportioned representatives according 
to the free population and "three-fifths of all ether 
Persons." For a short-lived period after the civil War, the 
13th, mth, and 15th amendments protected the rights of 
black Americans. But the political compromise of 1877 
effectively euded this era, and in 1896 the Supreme Court of 
the United States sanctioned the second-class status of 
blacks in the infamous Plessy v. Ferguson decision. ♦ 

By the early 1930s disparities in educational 
expenditures were evident in the South. in Randolph County, 
Georgia, $36.6 6 was expended annually for the education of 
each white child, wh only 43 cents was spent on each 
black child. 5 Russell County, Alabama, spent $45.74 per 
white child each year and only $2.55 per black. « The values 
of educational facilities were similarly disproportionate. 
In Upson County, Georgia, for every $1.00 of the declared 
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value of black schools, white schools were valued at 
$2,055.'' 

It was not until 1938 that the country began the long 
road to equality of educational opportunity. In that year, 
the Supreme Court embarked on a series of decisions 
attempting to enforce the "separate but equal" doctrine that 
led inexorably to the tardy rejection of that bankrupt 
maxim. 

In Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada (1938) ,8 a black 
student sought entry to law school within his home State. 
The State in turn offered to pay his tuition =it an out-of- 
state institution. The Court held this offer to be "a 
denial of the equality of legal right to the enjoyment of 
the privile-e which the State has set up... the provision for 
the payment of tuition fees in ^ther State does not remove 
the discrimination. "9 

In 1948 another black applicant asserted that she was 
entitled to a legal education at the University of Oklahoma 
Law School. The State contended that local law allowed for 
provision of a separate lav, school for blacks upon demand or 
notice and that the applicant had not sought such relief. 
In its decision in the case, Sipuel v. Universi-- of 
Oklahoma, >o the Supreme Court recognized that the petitioner 
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could not be expected to wait for construction of a law 



school before comple-.- ;r^:f her education. The Court stated: 

The petitioner is entitled to secure legal 
education afforded by a State institution. To 
this time^ it has been denied her although during 
the same period many white applicants have been 
afforded legal education by the State. The State 
must provide it for her in conformity with the 
equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and provide it as soon as it does for 
applicants of any other group, 

Oklahoma tried another tack with a black student 

admitted to a State university graduate school. Under a new 

law, the student was provided an education on a segregated 

basis. He sat in a section of the classroom surrounded by a 

rail with a sign reading "Reserved for Colored." He ^ as 

assigned one desk in the library and prohibited f rc m using 

any other, and was required to eat in the cafete^ xa at a 

different time from all other students. 

This arrangement did not satisfy the Court. It ruled 

in McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents (1950) 12 that: 

[T]he Stater in administering the facilities it 
affords for professional and graduate study, sits 
McLaurin apart from the other students. The 
result is that the appellant is handicapped in his 
pursuit of effective graduate instruction. .. .There 
is a vast difference — a Constitutional difference- 
-between restrictions imposed bv the State which 
prohibit the commingling of stuaents, and the 
refusal of individuals to commingle where the 
State presents no such bar. ...i^ 
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On the same day the Court decided in Sweatt v. 
Painter that a new separate law school for blacks operated 
by the State of Texas could not, in reality , provide equal 
protection of the laws. In this case as well as in 
McLaurin r the Court emphasized the "intangibles" that make 
an educational institution equal: "Such qualities ... include 
the reputation of the faculty, experience of the 
administration, position and influence of the alumni, 
standing in the community, traditions and prestige. .•. "^ ^ 
The court added that the new black law school excluded 85 
percent of the population from which v;ere drawn most of the 
lawyers, witnesses, jurors, judges, and other officials in 
the State that a black lawyer would eventually encounter. 
For this reason, the Court said, "We cannot conclude that 
the education offered petitioner is substantially equal to 
that which he would receive if admitted to the University of 
Texas Law School."*^ 

With the handwriting on the wall, the South launched a 
crash program to build separate but "equal" schools for 
blacks. But it was too late then to prove Plessy v. 
Ferguson a possible answer to the requirements of the lUth 
amendment. Four years later the Court declared that the 
considerations enumerated in Sweatt and in McLaiarin "apply 
with added force to children in grade and high schools. '^'■•.e 
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verdict was in, and after Brown segregation was legally 
doomed. Brown , however, was not the end of segregation so 
much as the beginning of desegregation. The Court's work 
was not over — the question of implementation remained. 

In this regard, the Court gave to the lower Federal 
courts the responsibility for dealing with specific plans 
and problems, so that plaintiffs would be admitted to public 
schools "on a racially nondiscriminatory basis with all 
deliberate speed. "t^ mah deliberate speed" became the 
catchword that spawned massive resistance as the South 
deliberated but refused to desegregate. Ten years after 
Brown, only 1.2 percent of the nearly 3 million black 
students in the 11 Southern States attended school with 
white students. *e The Court was forced to conclude in 
Griffin v. County School Board of Prince Edward County (1964 
Virginia) that "The time for mere 'deliberate speed' has run 
out "»» 

Prince Edward County had tried to solve the segregation 
problem by simply abolishing its public schools, but other 
school districts found less dramatic ways temporarily to 
circumvent the law. chief among these was the "freedom of 
choice" plan that ostensibly permitted student 3 to select 
the school they would attend, in practice, few chose to 
transfer. The Court took on this issue in Green v. County 
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School Board of Nev Kent County (1968) ruling that such 
plans were unacceptable where speedier and more effective 
means were available. In addition^ the Court stressed^ "The 
burden of a school board today is to come forward with a 
plan that promises realistically to work^ and promises 
realistically to work now. "21 This urgency v/as reiterated 
the following year in Alexander v. Holmes County Board of 
Education r 22 where the Supreme Court ordered the r::ourt of 
appeals to "issue its decree and order^ etfecti.ve 
immediately. ... "2 3 

The techniques of desegregation bc?c?r;: ^.n issue again 
in Swann v, Charlott e- Heckl e^' Ir.ir rf Borrry o:^ E^ tucation 
(1971)^24 which t ^came knovvn as 'cho. first ^"busing" case. 
Busing had been the way to more equitable educational 
opportunity for millions of schoolchildren across the 
country. Furthermore, childrcv had been bused long 
distances for decades to perpetuate segregation. But when 
transportation for the purposes of desegregation was 
decreed, busing suddenly became a national issue. The Court 
held that a school desegregation plan was "to be judged by 
its ef f ectiveness"2 5 and that a plan mignt require student 
transportation as long as "the time or distance of travel is 
[not] so great as to either risk the health of the children 
or significantly impinge on the educational process. "26 
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At this pointr the Court had not ruled on the future of 
school systems in States where segregation had never been 
the law but where segregated schools existed nevertheless. 
In these States , such segregation was said to be de facto 
rather than de jure . This distinction appeared before the 
Court in the case of Keyes v. School District No. 1, Denver^ 
Colorado (1973). 27 rp^e court declared that "...where no 
statutory dual system has ever existed^ plaintiffs must 
prove that it was brought about or maintained by intentional 
State action. "28 This the plaintiffs had done, and the Court 
thus ordered that desegregation proceed. its decision meant 
that countless northern school districts , guilty of such 
practices as gerrymandering school zones, setting up 
segregatory feeder systems, and assi-^ning staff on a 
racially discriminatory basis, would be faced with 
correcting these violations of constitutional rights. But 
it also meant that plaintiffs would have to present 
convincing eviden , of official action responsible for dual 
school systems on a case-by-case basis. 

The consequences of massive resistance by the South 
need little repetition here. Schools were closed; State 
funds were cut off; compulsory attendance laws were 
suspended or repealed; private schools were opened with 
tuition paid for whites by public funds. Long dead 
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constitutional doctrines were revived to buttress stalling 
tactics. 

What has not been placed in proper perspective are the 
actions of school districts in the North and West. There 
official actions of school boards too frequently have 
obstructed^ delayed^ and denied the minority student equal 
protection of the law. The actions of governmental bodies 
responsible for segregation have been ignored in the heated 
debate over remedies* 

A clear example is the city of Boston. It would be 
totally misleading to examine the equity of the remedy 
ordered in the Boston case, Morgan v. Hennigan (1974)^29 
without considering the findings of the court. Yet this is 
what many political leaders and media commentators have 
done. The judre in this case, W, Arthur Garrity, Jr., laid 
out the basis for his ruling in a meticulously documented 
opinion. 

In the purchase and construction of new facilities, the 
judge found "The overwhelming effect. ..has been to increase 
racial segregation." In one situation, black children were 
bused involuntarily to a more distant school when seats were 
vacant at nearby white schools. With regard to 
districting. Judge Garrity wrote: 
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Year after year the defendants rejected proposals 
for redistricting carefully dravm with a view to 
lessening racial imbalance^ while at all times 
displaying an awareness of the potential racial 
impact of their actionSe^i 

One assistant superintendent testified at the trial of 

the case that he oppospd redistricting in one instance 

••because he knew the attitude of the people in the area. "32 

In another instance^ the judge noted: 

[The district] configuration results in nearly the 
iTiaximtim possible amount of racial 
isolation. .Only small sections of the district 
lines coincide with natural boundaries. 3 

In Boston^ the judge noted^ assignment to a particular 
high school is determined not by geography, but "by a 
combination of seat assignments, preferences and options 
collectively called feeder patterns. "3* Various elementary 
and intermediate schools feed into high schools at various 
grade levels depending on whether the high schools run from 
grade 9 to 12 or 10 to 12. The judge concluded that these 
feeder patterns "since. .. 1 966. . .have been manipulated with 
segregative effect. "35 

Open enrollment, similar to the freedom-of -choice plans 
so popular in the South, was another tool of the Boston 
School Committee. "Open enrollment as administered by the 
defendents," the judge said, "became a device for separating 
the races and contributed significantly to the establishment 
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of a dual school system. ♦''^ Black peirents sending their 

children to predominantly white schools were chas: ng a will- 

o'-the-wispr since whites were free under the system to 

transfer elsewhere when integration aopeared imrlnent. 

The court found that in the 1971-72 school yec. : when 

the student population in Boston schools was 96^000: 

Approximately one-third of Boston's students^ a 
large majority of whom are In high school, use 
buses Or other public transportation to travel to 
and from school. Approximately 3,^000 elementary 
students are transported at city e:;cpense, most of 
whom attend schools over a mile av^ay from their 
homes. In Chariest ovm some elementary students 
who live less than a mile from school are bused 
for safety reasons. Other elementary sLadents are 
bused several miles, e.g., from the Dearborn 
district in Roxbury to the North End and East 
Boston; others from the South End to Brighton. 
The three examinacion high schools, sometimes 
called the "elite ;jchools," were served in the 
school year 1971-72 by a combined total of 63 
buses on 35 routes. Many other students travel 
between distant parts of the city.'"' 

Faculty and staff were racially separated as well, 

despite the fact that their dispersal would not have 

required busing. The judge found that "Black teachers are 

segregated at black schools. .. .Black administrators are also 

segregated, Black schools more frequently were assigned 

less experienced and less qualified teachers, and "the 

defendants have for years 'gone through the motions' of 

recriiiting black teachers, but have never made a 



wholehearted effort to get results. 



The school committee offered standard defenses: that 
housing segregation led to the segregation found in the 
schools, and that their policy of maintaining neighborhood 
schools was constitutionally sound. *o The plaintiffs pointed 
out that school district assignments themselves can affect 
housing patterns; that the school committee intentionally 
incorporated residential segregation into the school system; 
and that the committee policies were riddled with so many 
exceptions designed to increase segregation that its 
defenses need not be considered. ♦ » 

The judge agreed, stating: "The defendents have, with 
awareness of the racial segregation of Boston's 
neighborhoods, deliberately incorporated that segregation 
into the school system."* 2 

It is for all these reasons that school desegregation, 
implemented through student transportation, was ordered in 
Boston. The basis in law is really no different from that 
in Brown. The standard of proof has evolved, but the ruling 
is still based on he official actions of a government body, 

to wit: " [T]he defendants have knowingly carried out a 

systematic program of segregation affecting all of the 
city's students, teachers, and school facilities and ... 
maintained a dual school system. "♦^ 
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In \966 an attempt in the House of Representatives to 
legitimize freedom-of- choice plans barely failed, by a vote 
of 127 to 136. In a press conference shortly after the 
issuance of the Swann decision in 1971, President Nixon 
indicated that the decxsion^ which sanctioned the use of 
busing in remedying de "jure segregation, was the law of the 
land and would be enforced by the executive branch. Soon 
thereafter, the administration reversed its position and 
announced it would not grant funds for court-ordered busing 
under the Emergency Schoc . Assistance Program and proposed 
that the Congress prohibit such funding in the future. 

In 1972 Congress wrangled over several antibusing 
amendments to pending legislation and President Nixon 
delivered a nationally televised address attacking "massive 
busing" and announced that he was sending legislation to the 
Congress designed to limit busing. In 197^ President Ford 
stated at a press conference that he thought the law should 
be obeyed, but then went on to note that he had 
"consistently opposed forced busing to achieve racial 
balance as a solution to quality education. "♦^ More 
recently, the President has proposed legislation that would 
require the courts to limit the definition of illegal 
segregation and to limit the extent and duration of br^ing 
as a remedy. In addition. Attorney General Levi has 
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indicated that the Department of Justice may seek review by 
the Supreme Court of certain aspects of busing^ although the 
issues he cited have already been considered and disposed of 
by the courts. 

The tragedy of these developmentSr and others discussed 
later in this report, is that they undermine the 
desegregation process in communities across the country. 
T^d despite the publicity given to violence in Pontiac, 
Boston, and Louisville, numerous communities have 
implemented the law peacefully. Although largely ignored by 
politicians and the national press, these communities 
represent in many ways the real story of desegregation 
today. 
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II. RECENT COMMISSION INITIATIVES 
SCOPE AND METHODOLOGY 

The commission on Civil Rights in recent years has been 
increasingly concerned about the lack of accurate 
information and understanding on school desegregation. This 
problemir from the Commission's viewpoint^ threatens further 
progress in school desegregation and other areas of civil 
rights as well. In November 1975 the Commission, therefore, 
announced a series of projects to provide the Nation with a 
national assessment of the school desegregation effort. » 
These projects included formal hearings, open meetings, case 
studies, and a national survey, the findings of which are 
incorporated into this report. Other sources of information 
for this report include: previous Commission studies on 
desegregation or other school- related considerations; 2 
publications by organizations such as the Southern Regional 
Council;' and recent articles in periodicals, journals, and 
newspapers. These various sources provided data for 
analysis and also the views of key participants in the 
desegregation of school districts throughout the country. 
(See map 2.1,) 

The school districts studied and surveyed during this 
research were selected in order to provide a broad cross- 
section of districts representing the entire spectrum of 
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views and experiences concerning school desegregation. 
Those districts differ in many respects^ such as the 
original impetus for desegregation^ the nature of public 
reaction, the effectiveness >f planning, the length of 
experience with desegregation, and the general success or 
ease with which desegregation has been implemented. 
However, these projects have enabled the Commission to draw 
conclusions about overall progress in desegregating the 
Nation's schools and to identify factors that contribute to 
effective desegregation. 
Public Hearings 

The commission held public hearings on school 
desegregation in four major cities: Boston, June 16-20, 
1975; Denver, February 17-19, 1976; Tampa, March 29-31, 
1976; and Louisville, June m-16, 1976. 

Each of the four hearings was preceded by intensive 
staff investigation. A combined total of approximately 
4,500 persons were interviewed for all four hearings. At 
least 100 persons were subpenaed and testified under oath at 
each hearing, including Federal, State, and local officials; 
representatives of business, law enforcement, religious, and 
other community groups, as well as higher education and the 
media; school officials and personnel, including school 
board members, administrators, and faculty; and parents and 
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students • The witnesses included persons of diverse racial 
and ethnic groups^ as well as persons with differing views 
toward desegregation. in addition to the 100 or so 
individuals scheduled to testify^^ there were between 10 and 
15 unscheduled witnesses who testified at each hearing. 

The hearings covered all aspects of desegr egation^ 
ranging from the history of the first desegregation efforts^ 
through the manifold dynamics of the implementation process 
in the schools and the broader community^ to retrospective 
evaluation of the actual effects of desegregation on the 
schools as a public institution and on students^ teachers, 
and other individuals affected directly or indirectly. In 
particular, inquiry was directed toward specific reasons why 
desegregation had proceeded smoothly or had serious 
difficulties. Certain topics also received more attention 
at one hearing than at another. Thus the Boston and 
Louisville hearings focused in more detail on the role of 
the police during desegregation. The importance of 
bilingual education in desegregating school districts 
received much attention at the Denver and Tampa hearings. 
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Open Meetings 

Four State Advisory Committees (SACs) to the Commission 
conducted four open meetings on school desegregation in 1976 
in Berkeley^ California^ March 19-20; Minneapolis^ 
Minnesota^ April 22-24; Stamfcrd^ Connecticut ^ April 29; and 
Corpus Christir Texasr May 4-5. ♦ 

Preparations for the m^.etings and the scope of 
testimony resembled that of the public hearings. However^ 
Advisory Committees do not have subpena power and testimony 
was not taken under oath. Approximately 50 persons spoke at 
each open meeting. C^tailed evaluations and analyses of 
these meetings were prepared by the State Advisory 
Committees and the Commission's regional offices in Los 
Angelesr Chicago^ New York^ and San Antonio. 
Case Studies 

In February^ March^ and April 1976^ 28 of the 
Commission's State Advisory Committees, with staff 
assistance from the eight regional offices, conductec 29 
case studies of school desegregation. Four studies covered 
the four cities where Advisory Committee meetings were held« 
Table 2. 1 shows the communities studied by State and 
Commission region. 

These districts are of varying size and racial-ethnic 
composition. All had a student enrollment of at least 
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1,500, of which at least 5 p^^cent were niinority students. 
Some had desegregated voluntarily while others desegregated 
under Federal or State pressure or a court order. At least 
10 percent o' the students ®ach district were reassigned 
during desegregation, sknd transportation was included in all 
desegregation plans. The samPle included Loth rural and 
urban districts with varying V^ars of experience with 
desegregation. Some districts had desegregated with minimal 
difficulty and some ad p-perienced considerable problems. 

Commission staff Advisory committee members 
conducted personal interviews in each district with mayors, 
city council members, and law enforcement authorities; 
community leaders; school officials and personnel; parents 
and students; and media representatives, standardized 
guides were used for both onsite and telephone interviews to 
elicit information about the individual's own role in 
desegregation, as well as his or her perceptions of events 
and the role played by others during desegregation. They 
also were designed to elicit personal judgments about the 
effectiveness of desegregation in their communities and the 
overall effect of desegregation on the schools and 
communities. In addition to these interviews. Advisory 
Committee members and regional staff collected data and 
reports pertinent to desegregation in each district. The 
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commission's regional offices analyzed and summarized the 
results of this research and submitted them to Washington 
for further evaluation. 
National Survey 

In late January 1976 the Commission mailed 
questionnaires to individuals in a randomized sample of 
approximately 1^300 school districts. These individuals 
included school superintendents, heads of local chambers of 
commerce, parent advisory councils, and local chapters of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) , and mayors or city managers. The districts 
included the 100 largest in the Nation, and approximately 47 
percent of districts Vviiich had pupil enrollments of at least 
1,500 and were at least 5 percent minority. 

Information was sought on the stimulus for 
desegregation, the nature of the desegregation plan 
implemented, and the outcome of desegregation. The 
variables used for assessment were the perceived support for 
desegregation by community leaders and groups, the degree of 
disruption of the educational process during desegregation, 
and the perceived quality of education. The survey also 
sought to examine the withdrawal of whites from school 
systems in response to desegregation. Superintendents were 
asked about the activities of any multiracial or multiethnic 
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conunittees, student suspension Icivels, and building 
improvements incident to desegregation. All those surveyed 
were asked about the extent and cost of pupil 
transportation, the role and attitudes of various community 
groups before and after desegregation, the quality of 
education, student retention and achievement, and 
interaction among pupils of different races or ethnic 
groups. Usable responses were received from about ^^6 
percent of the superint^endents and 20 percent of the 
community leaders, some responses were obtained by 
^-ele phone. 
:^X^UR HEARINGS 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Massachusetts was the first state in the Nation tr 
enact a school desegregation law, the Racial Imbalance Act 
of 1965. « Onder the law, any school with a nonwhite 
enrollment of more than 50 percent was "imbalanced^ " and 
strong sanctions were available against any school district 
that fedled to correct such imbalance. The act did not 
require integration of all-white schools; it prohibited 
involuntary, inter district transportation; and its 
compliance guidelines were vague, opening avenues for 
procrastination and evasion which the Boston School 
Committee used fully. 
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TABLE 2.1 



Case Study Communities by State and commission Region 



N ortheast Regional Office 

Ossining, New York 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Stamford, Connecticut** 

Mid-Atlantic Regional Office 

Erie, Pennsylvania 
Newport News, Virginia 
Dorchester County, Maryland 
Raleigh County, West Virginia 

Southern Regional Office 

Nashville, Tennessee 
Greenville, Mississippi 
Williamsburg County, South 
Carolina 

Central States Regional Office 

Wichita, Kansas 
Waterloo, lowa 
Kirkwood, Missouri 



Mid-Western Regional Office 

Racine , wiscons in 
Peoria, Illinois 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Minneapolis , Minnesota** 

Mountain States Regional Off: 

Ogden, Utah 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Tempe, Arizona 

Southwestern Regional Office 

Bogalusa, Louisiana 
Tulsa , Oklahoma 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Corpus Christi, Texas*- 

Western Regional Office 

Portland, Oregon 
Tacoma, Washington 
Santa Barbara, California 
Berkeley, California** 



** Indicates school district in which Advisory Committee 
open meetings were held. 
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The city of Boston has a population of approximately 
641^000 people^ many of whom live in neignborhoods with 
strong ethnic identities. Its black population is 
approximately 17 percent of the total and its student 
population is 34 percent black and 6 percent Hispanic. In 
1973^ 85 percent of black public school students attended 
achools that were more than 50 percent minority; 5U percent 
attended schools that were 90 to 100 percent minority. 6 

The Boston School Committee, which formulates policy 
for city public schools, proved unrelenting in its 
opposition to school desegregation. For 8 years following 
passage of the Racial Imbalance Act, State education 
authorities were unsuccessful in their efforts to compel the 
Boston School Committee to desegregate at least a 
substantial portion of its schools. Several state agencies 
became involved, including the State department of education 
and the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination. 
Suits and countersuits were filed in State courts. By 1971, 
however, Boston's public schools were more segregated than 
ever. 

The Federal Government became involved for the first 
time in 1971 when the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare wrote to the Boston School Committee charging 
discrimination in certain educational programs. Two years 
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later HEW threatened to cut off all Federal education funds 
to he city. « 

In March 1972 the local chapter of the NAACP filed suit 
in Federal district courts alleging government 
discrimination in creating and maintaining a segregated 
public school system. In June 1974 the Federal district 
court in Boston rejected the school committee's dfense that 
housing patterns vjere responsible for school segregation. 

The court found that the school committee had 
unconstitutionally fostered and maintained a segregated 
public school system through policies which had been 
"knowingly" designed to that end*^ As a result of these 
policies , the court found, racial segregation permeated 
schools "in all areas in the city, all grade levels, and all 
types of schools. "10 The court also observed that the school 
committee had thwarted school desegregation efforts of 
Massachusetts authorities, including the State supreme 
court, by "formalistic compliance followed by 
procrastination and evasion on technical grounds. "** 

The court ordered desegret^ation to begin in September 
197U. The plan for desegregation involved two phases. 
Phase I, implemented in September 197U, used redistr icting 
and pupil tramsportation to deseg^iegate 80 of the city's 
approximately 200 schools. Phase II, implemented in 
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September 1975, involved all remaining schools, except those 
in east Boston* Revision of attendance zones and grade 
structures, construction of new schools and the closing of 
old ones, and a controlled transfer policy with limited 
exceptions were used to minimize further pupil 
transportation • 2 

Implementation of Phase I was accompanied by mob 
violence and boycotts in some areas of the city, the worst 
such incidents to occur during school desegregation in a 
northern city. In October 1974 Mayor Kevin White expressed 
concern about his ability to "maintain either the appearance 
or the lity of public safety" during desegregation in 
some pax .0 of Boston, 1 3 but order was generally established. 

In June 1975 the Commission on Civil Rights held a 5- 
day hearing in Boston and heard testimony from more than 100 
subpenaed witnesses, including Federal, state, and local 
officials, community leaders, school staff, and students. 
From this testimony and research conducted in connection 
with the hearing, the Commission gained significant insight 
into the desegregation process in Boston, 

The publicity surrounding opposition to desegregation 
in Boston overshadowed the fact that major problems occur d 
at only four of the schools desegregated in 1974. Violence 
was severe at only two. Sou \ Boston and Hyde Park High 
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Schools. The desegregation process proceeded smoothly at 
the great majority of schools affected by Phase 1, and the 
groundwork was laid for even more progress the following 
year. 

At the Jeremiah E. Burke High School in RoxburVr for 

example^ many faculty and students viewed desegregation and 

the school year generally as a success. Burke teacher 

Joseph Day testified: 

...the kids by October realized if they didn't do 
their work and weren't going to study ^ they were 
going to fail.... There was a lot of education r a 
lot of learningr a lot of teaching going on in the 
building,, and the kids realized it. 

Burke student Jan Douglas told the Commission: 

At first. . .everybody was k nd of scared because no 
one had really talked to e ich other to know where 
each other stood. Everybody was kind of walking 
aro\ind each other. And as the year progressed, we 
talked and we got to understanding, and we found a 
common ground. ... That we had all come to Jerry 
[Burke] for one thing, and that was to get a 
quality education and that in doing so, we would 
do it together.** 

The testimony of other witnesses, however, revealed 

'hat school desegregation in Be oton was seriously hampered 

by virtually a total lack of public and private leadership. 

The city's elected officials refused to express support for 

the court order or for the goal of school desegregation. 

The school committee's position was one of determined, 

unrelenting opposition to desegregation. It had fought 
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school desegregation from the beginning, and it refused any 
affirmative support for peaceful implementation of school 
desegregation. 

The chairman of the Boston School Committee stated: 

...For my part, I will not go any further than 
doing what Judge Garrity directly orders me to do. 
And I will not end up as a salesman for a plan 
which I do not believe in. »7 

A member said: 

It would appear that we have exhausted some of our 
legal remedies, i think we still have— at least 
on the implementation process — some appeals. 

My instruction, and of course 2 am only one vote, 
to appeal every word that comes out of Garrity' s 
mouth. 

So hopefully, somewhere along the line we can get 
sa.e relief, because this order is just a 
destruction of the city.... » a 

The picture that emerged in 5 days of testimony was of an 
elected body so belligerent* « and so derelict in its duties 
that the Commission recommended that the court consider 
suspending the school committee's authority and placing the 
school system in receivership, a step that was partially 
taken by Judge Garrity in connection with Phase ii or the 
court's desegregation order. 

The records of other public of f icials---some of whom 
openly associated themselves with the "antibusing" 
organization, "Restore Our Alienated Rights" (ROAR) — were 
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little better. City council members stongly opposed the 
court order, 2 0 and several State legislators from Boston 
introduced legislation to repeal the State's Racial 
Imbalance Act. The mayor's posi' i desegregation was 

equivocal, and on the national vc ^ e lack of leadership 
extended to the White House. In ^ 1974 the President 

issued a public statement critical of the court order. 

According to Thomas i-itkins, president of the Boston 
NAACP,: 

...those kinds of hopes [that a desegregation 
order w^.. uld be reversed] were fed by 
statements. .. such as the one by the President 

'ien...he indicated disagreement with... the order 
of the Federal Court... ,21 

The posture of elected officials reinforced the belief 

of many individuals that desegregation, which had beer* 

successfully avoided for 10 years, would never come about. 

Rabbi Roland Gittelson said: 

I'm very fearful that there will be increased 
tension and aggravation so long as the members of 
the Boston School Committee and many political 
leaders continue to make the whole desegregation 
problem a political football for their own 
political ambitions. ... 22 

The absence of leadership involved all sectors of the 

city. Business leader^ -rere generally passive, in part 

because of the mayor's position. Relatively few of the 

clergy provided strong moral leadership. Many social and 



community service agencies also adopted nei ^ral positions 
toward school desegregation. South Boston community groups^ 
for example p neither assisted nor supported implementation 
of Phase !• This default at the community level, combined 
with the lack of guidance or leadership from city leaders, 
damaged the educational process in Boston. 

Testimony made plain that the principal leadership for 
desegregation in Boston came from the U.S. district court. 
The court did not seek or arbitrarily seize that role. It 
was forced up^n the court because, as Thomas Atkins, local 
NAACP leader, observed: 

The mayor [Kevin White] from time to time has 
refused to lead anc" has tried to hide. The 
Governor, this one l Michael Dukakis] and the last 
one, [Francis Sargent] from time to time has tried 
to say it's the mayor's problem,, it's the judge's 
problem, it's anybody's problem; it^s not my 
problem. 23 

Moreover, Judge W. Arthur Garrity, Jr., in his 
desegregation order was careful not to raise unreasonable 
administrative problems for the school system, student 
transportation was held to a minimum, and the percentage of 
total enrollment transported increased i y only 17 percentage 
points after desegregation. 2* Further, court-ordered bus 
rides were short, a fact that, ir. part, reflects the 
geographical compactness of Boston. 25 
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Lack of leadership was also evident in the near total 

absence of effective planning for desegregation. Strong 

criticism was expressed of the "ill-defined low visibility 

policy" of the Boston Police Department and its lack of a 

"detailed master plan" for maintaining order during 

desegregation. 2 6 Black community leader Elma Lewis described 

the effect of this failure in South Boston: 

One of the most disenchanting experiences [our 
children] had was the day that they were set upon 
in South Boston High and the police expressed an 
inc -lity to bring them out safely and they got 
out only by luck....^^ 

The situation became so dangerous that State police and 

Metropolitan District Commission police were called in to 

assist the Boston police. 

Haphazard planning also typified the school 

administration's response to the court order. Desegregation 

training and guidelines for faculty were minimal. No effort 

was made to in -n^.-.^ communities affected by Phase 1, nor 

was any ei. ro promote student attendance. A sharp 

increase in the suspension rate of black students occurred. 

One data analyst found the great disparity between white and 

black suspension rates to be "systematically related to 

race. "28 

At the few schools where strong^ conscientious 
administrators prepared effectively for desegregation. 



difficulties were minor. At Roslindale High School^ for 
example, curriculum content was reviewed, and the social 
studies program was changed to deal with race relations and 
the background to school desegregation. An ethnic studies 
course was planned for Phase II. 2 » Roslindale teachers i\lBO 
visited the 30 schools sending students to Roslindale under 
the desegregation plan.^o strong community support was 
another "key factor" contributing to relatively successful 
implementation of desegregation at Roslindale. ^ » 

Phase II of the desegregation effort provided a basis 
for improving the overall quality of education in Boston. A 
key feature of Phase II was the linking of various city 
schools with business and higher education institutions, 
labor organizations, and the arts. Local colleges and 
universities offered needed resources in the development of 
reading and communication skills, cross-cultural relations, 
mathematics and science, counseling, teacher training, 
preventive health care and health-related problems, social 
work, and man^ other areas. 

As the court noted: 

The significance of this pairing effort is as a 
long-term commitment, a promise to the parents and 
students of Boston that these institutions, with 
their rich educational resources, are concerning 
themselves in a direct way with the quality of 
education in the public schools. '2 
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Phase II also was designed to provide greater parental 
and community involvement in school affairs. A Citywide 
Coordinating Council^ consisting of 42 citizens of varying 
opinions regarding desegregation^ was assigned a monitoring, 
coordinating^ and informational role in Boston school 
desegregation. The mayor's key aide for school 
desegregation^ Peter Meade, expressed the hope that the 
council would fill the leadership "vacuum" in Boston. 33 
Biracial parent and student councils at various schools were 
to serve as adjuncts to the council. Jim 0»Sullivanr a 
South Boston parent who had served as a member of one 
biracial council, told the Commissioners: "if we could have 
half the success that the South Boston-Roxbury biracial 
council had, I think we will make great strides in getting 
quality education into the city of Boston this coming 
year. "34 

The Commissioners heard testimony concerning other 
problems in Boston's schools, such as absence of black 
faculty, administrators, custodial persons, and attendance 
officers, 35 and rundown conditions of some schools, such as 
South Boston High School. A 1940 graduate of south Boston 
High told the Commissioners he was "shocked and ashamed" at 
v:he "appalling condition" of the school as Phese I began. 36 
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It is clear, however, that some courageous leaders have 
resisted the prevailing winds of opposition. The black 
community provided many ©f these individuals. There have 
been instances of effective planning, notably by the deputy 
mayor with respect to public safety and neighborhood 
services, as well as by gome ii^dividual school 
administrators. In addition, some police units, such as the 
State police, performed in a ^©roughly professional and 
effective manner. Despite the failures described during 5 
days of testimony, ample evidence was heard that 
desegregation had proceeded smoothly at the great majority 
of schools during Phase x, and that further progress in 
Phase II was likely, particularly if the school committee 
would begin to provide the positive and creative leadership 
the school system so badly ne^ds. 

Although a review of the 1975-76 school year indicates 
that the school committee and Mayor White have been 
criticized for failing to provide leadership to promote 
desegregation, 37 Phase n can be characterized as showing 
greater stabilization within the school system. A few mi.ior 
incidents were reported in the spring of 1976, but 
conditions at previously troubled schools, such as Hyde Park 
Highae and South Boston High,^' reportedly had improved and 
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tension had diminished. The Mayor's Committee on Violence^© 
found that 150 out of 165 schools were "working well."^i 

School administrators expressed optimism over further 
progress under Phase li as a result of the refusal of the 
Attorney General of the United States to intervene in the 
appeal of Judge Garrity's Phase ii order before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the Court's refusal to 
review four appeals of that order. They were pleased with 
increased involvement in the schools and improved 
administrative procedures in such areas as security,*2 
Although a disproportionate number of black students 
continue to be suspended, the percentage has decreased. -^3 
The executive director of the Boston chapter of the NAACP 
observed that opposition to desegregation and student 
transportation had shifted to concern over the quality of 
education. 
Fi ndings 

From the Boston hearing and more current sources, 
several findings are evident concerning the desegregation 
process in Boston: 

1. A virtual total lack of support for court 
desegregation orders by public and private leaders, 
especially the mayor, city council members, and those in 
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d directing the administrative process. 

4. Despite serious deficiencies in the planning and 
tions of the local police and Boston School Committee and 
isationalized reporting of violence in South Boston by the 
tional mediar the overwhelming majority of schools in 
3ton which desegregated did so without difficulty, 
jnificantly^ the local news mediar visual as well as 
Ltten^ provided balanced coverage of Phase I. 
iver^ Colorado 

School desegregation in Denver has involved nearly two 
rades of organized community activity. As early as the 
:e 1950Sr individuals in the Park Hill siection of the city 
^anized to fight the growing segregation of neighborhood 
tools. 



Growing steadily since the 1950Sr Denver is the major 
city of the Rocky Mountain region^ with an economic base 
largely in professional services , trade^ and public 
administration. It houses a considerable number of offices 
for agencies of the Federal Government. 

The city's population is slightly over half a million^ 
and 1975 estimates of the minority population indicate that 
more than 20 percent are Hispanic and about 12 percent are 
black. Asian Americans and American Indians account for 
about 3 percent of the minority population. The student 
population of Denver's 122 public schools has a higher 
percentage of minorities than the general population, 
roughly 50 percent white, 27 percent Hispanic, and 19 
percent black. 

School District no. 1 and the city and county of Denver 
have the same geographical boundaries, but fiscally and 
politically, the school district is independent of the city. 
It is governed by a seven-member board of education elected 
for staggered 6-year terms. The membership and ideology of 
the board of education has been in constant flux since the 
mid-1960s when school desegregation became a serious issue 
in Denver. 

Concern over segregation developed over a period of 
many years as tb<: community witnessed the various techniques 
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by which the school board and administration manipulated the 
distribution of students. Mobile classrooms were used to 
increase pupil capacity at black schools instead of 
assigning students to underutilized white schools. As the 
minority population increased and residential patterns 
changedr attendance zones were changed and new schools were 
located in such a way as to contain blacks and continue the 
segregated education of black children. The exasperation of 
the community increased when the school board failed to 
respond to reports and recommendation^ submitted in 1962 and 
1969 by the board's own citizens' committees assigned to 
study equality of educational opportianity, 

Community pressure for action reached a peak following 
the assassination of Dr, Martin Luther King on Apiril 5, 
1968. On the night cf April 25, thousands of citizens 
attended a public school board meeting where Rachel Noel, 
the first black school board member, introduced a resolution 
instructing the school superintendent to submj.t an 
integration plan by the following September, The Noel 
resolution was passed at a subsequent meeting by a vote of 5 
to 2.^» 

Three resolutions the following spring provided 
concrete measures to alleviate school segregation. However, 
a school board election was held shortly thereafter which 



brought two new antidesegregation candidates to the board, 
md the first action of the new board was to rescind these 
resolutions, bringing to an end 10 years of cumulative 
effort to desegregate the schools. so 

On June 19, 1969, eight Denver schoolchildren and their 
parents filed suit, initiating nearly 6 years of litigation 
that would iwjlude two appeals to the United States supreme 
court. 81 In its first major desegregation decision outside 
the South, the Supreme Court ruled in June 1973 that the 
school board's segregative acts in one part of the city 
could require systemwide remedies. The Court also held that 
"Negroes and Hispanos in Denver suffer identical 
discrimination in treatment when compared with the treatment 
afforded Anglo students. "sz In April }91H the Federal 
District court for Colorado issued its final decree ordering 
desegregation of the Denver public school system. Both 
plaintiffs and defendants aga-'n appealed to the Supreme 
Court, and in Jcinuary 1976 the Court declined to review the 
appeals. 

The U.S. commission on Civil Rirhca held a 3-day 
hearing in Denver in February 1976 to examine closely all 
elements of the city's school desegregation efforts. More 

than 120 witnesses Federal, State, and local officials; 

school admin 3trators and staff; community leaders; parents 
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and students — provided testimony on desegregation as they 
told the overall story. 

Witnesses gave various opinions about expending so much 
time and money on lengthy court battles and appeals. Mrs. 
Noel told the Commission she considered the suit a necessity 
because "there was no real commitment. .. no real firm 
movement in the direction [of desegregation] until the suit 
was filed. From a different perspective. School 
Superintendent Louis Kishkuna?^ saw the process as "a 
necessary exercise to achieve whatever success we may 
achieve here." He said lie thought the school district had 
been unduly criticized for appealing the case so vigorously, 
but the Supreme Court decision had removed all doubt about 

th Xti. - 55 

For iccessfully implementing "an unpopular court 
•^r r " he ioerintendent credited the community for 
ma \r''T- and the staff for professionalism. He praised the 
--^hoox :)ard for directing the use of "all available means 
a'" their disposal for an orderly and humane implementation 
of i:ir jraers of the district court so long as the order 
remains in effect. "56 

Other testimony, however, did not credit either the 
board or the school administration with more than minimal 
compliance, characteri;:ed foot dragging and inconsistent 
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leadership. Several witnesses agreed with Katharine Schompr 
a school board member whose assessment was that the board 
has been unable or slow to act on problems incident to 
desegregation and has contributed few ideas or programs to 
the educational improvement of schools. 57 she listed some 
specific criticisms: 

The practice of blaming every problem in the 
schools on the dese^^regation order. ..A refusal to 
devote sufficient resources of personnel, time, 
and money to — deal positively and humanely with 
integration. A refusal to establish some kind of 
communication with the Commimity Education 
Council, thus failing to take advantage of a 
tremendous community resource. 

The Community Education Council was named frequently as 

the most significant source of leadership in implementation 

of the court order. rhe council, created by the district 

court, was composed of community leaders. its chairman, 

Maurice Mitchell, chancellor of the University of Denver and 

a former Commissioner of the U.S. Commission on Civil 

Riahts, said: 

The judge created a committee of citizens, not 
policemen or lawyers to si:: around and nitpick his 
decision endlessly, but a committee of citizens 
and asked them to tell him how to make the decree 
work better. 5 9 

The council played a key role in educating the 
community on the constitutional requirements of the desegre- 
gation order. its members also work d within the schools. 
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monitoring the pro: ess and keeping the court well apprised 
of the implementation of the order. 

The superintendent opposed creation of the council and 
sought to reduce its monitoring role because he "didn't 
agree vd.th the necessity of having such a commission or 
someone looking over our shoulder ."^^ However, the nouncil 
received consistent support from the court and was able to 
work well with school personnel, particularly at the 
principal level. 

The positive leadership of principals who believed that 

integration would work was also repeatedly credited for the 

overall smoothness of Denver's desegregation. Catherine 

Crandall, president of the Parents, Teachers, and Students 

Association, said: 

Schools that had good administrative leadership 
were able to correspond better with the teachers 
within the school building, who were then able to 
transmit their feelings to the students and 
parents •••• They could [then] proceed on a much 
more harmonious basis....*^ 

Many witnesses told tha Commission that widespread and 

continued involvement of citizens was the major reason for 

the absence of violence and hostility that desegregation 

decrees have met in other cities. Mentioned frequently as a 

highly successful example of citizen action was an 

organization called PLUS (People Let's Unite for Schools). 
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This coalition of U9 organizations was created in April 1974 
to promote the principles of obedience to the law^ safety 
for all schoolchildren^ and excellence of education in 
Denver. 

Leaders of the religious community in Denver, through 

ecumenical efforts of the Council of Churches and individual 

participation in PLUS^r also were an active moral force 

supporting peaceful school desegreg^ ion. Melvin Wheatly, 

Methodist Bishop of Denver, testified: 

We communicated with all of our clergy from the 
beginning of the plan... that our position [for the 
integration of schools] is unequivocal. .. part of 
the design that we interpret as God's will.ftz 

Bishop George Evans of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of Denver said that a directive was sent to Catholic 
parishes "alerting them... that Catholic schools are 
dedicated to the principles which are at the heart of 
democracy and i no way would be a haven for those trying to 
flee the lav;. "63 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce, the Denver Commission 
on Community Relations, and many public officials worked 
individually, with community groups, and with District Court 
Judge William Doyle urging "community support for the 
acceptance and good faith implementation of the court 
order."** The mayor and police chief early issued statements 
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urging peaceful implementation of the school desegregation 
process. 

Witnesses agreed that the media was cooperative^ fair^ 
bal ::edr and responsible in its coverage throughout the 
desaggregation process.*' Except for the efforts of 
individual faculty members^ institutions of higher learning 
in the Denver area were criticized as indifferent to "the 
leadership role that they are both capable of... and have a 
responsibility" to exercise.** 

The best assessment of the effects of desegregation was 
given by those whose lives are most affected^ students, 
parents^ and teachers. Several teachers ter.tified that, in 
general^ policies which have advanced scnool desegregation 
also have a beneficial effect on other aspects of tue 
educational process^ including academic: achievement. 
InclVv'Jed were comments such as: "the ^lesegregation process 
brcugJ;t a new atmosphere. .. new enthusiam for learningr^'' "the 
level of parental involvement has improved," 
"at.tendarr-re« • . attitude, . .has improved* . . school has come 
alive. ^^^7 

Rex Jennings, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
doscrib^ad the desegregation experience cf his son, a high 
Hcbool students 
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•academically, • .the process has had no 
[negative] influence, integration of that school 
has had a very meaningful influence upon his 
haying a better understanding of human nature and 
gaining a new appreciation for people of minority 
races. • • • 

Radio executive Gene Amole Sjaid the experienr3 for his 

/ 

daughter had been "an enrichment/, • .a very positive aspect" 
of desegregation, ft 9 Another parent ^ Richard Nuechterlein, 
said it was a "positive experience for our family and for 
the neighborhood, "7 0 

Ted Conover^ a high school senior, said that tension 

had existed the first few weeks after desegregation, but "in 

time everybody adjusted and settled down," He added: 

It's been a positive experience for me and, for 
the people who stuck it out and really tried to 
make something of the school,,,. Integration puts 
a ot of people through a lot of personal, family, 
and individual changes, but with the proper 
preparation and positive attitude, it can be a 
very worthwhile experience, 7 i 

Witnesses representing the Hispanic community testified 

that despite some real gains toward a desegregated system, 

they remained concerned about ethnic discrimination, 

cultural isolation, the failure to provide quality education 

for language-minority groups, and the lack of affirmative 

action for Hispanos, Chancellor Mitchell, chairman of the 

Community Education Council, agreed: 

..,the question of how they have been dealt with 
and how they have fared with this decree and how 
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they should expect to be treated by the school 
district and by the citizens of this community 
[is] one,..of the loose ends that has never really 
been tied up. "^2 

The issue of bilingual-bicultural education received 
considerable attention at the hearing as it had in the Keyes 
litigation. Several witnesses testified that school 
officials have shown no enthusiasm for bilingual-bicultural 
programs although Hispanic students are the largest minority 
group in Denver's schools. 

A school board member criticized those who refer to 
bilingual-bicultural education as a "problem" saying, "28 
percent of our children are Hispano and have Hispano 
heritage. . .[this] should rot be a problem but an advantage 
and something of which we should be taking advantage 
constantly in this school system. 

School officials contended that, in response to the 
demands from the Hispanic community ^ they have instituted 
various programs which meet the language and cultural needs 
of the children^ and an expanded program is being developed 
for 10 more schools pursuant to Colorado's Bilingual and 
Bicultural Education Act of 1975. Hispanic community 
leaders and educational experts, however, remain extremely 
critical of the system's "ineffective^ fumbling, weak, and 
inadequate effort. "^^ The records of the Community Education 
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council's bilingual-bicultural committee show "a steady 
stream of complaints about the lack of a viable program"^* 
and positive suggestions offered by the council have not 
been put into effect. 

More aggressive recruitment of Hispano teachers and 
real affirmative action at the classroom as well as the 
administrative level were mentioned repeatedly as major 
needs of Hispano students. According to Jim Esquibel, 
former president of the Congress of Hispano Educators, the 
Denver school system has failed for years to respond to this 
reed. 

Minorities in Denver appear to look to the future with 
cautious optimism. They agree that constant vigilance and 
monitoring of the system are necessary, as Lt. Gov. Geo-ge 
L. Brown suggested: 

I don't trust the system to do the things that are 
right... if they are not examined thoroughly and 
continually. . .they will easily fall back and adopt 
the practices and procedures of that portion of 
our community which doesn't believe xn. .. equality 
of opportunity. .. 78 

Many individuals agree, too, that continued progress 
rests, as it has throughout the desegregation process, with 
continued citizen involvement in the total educational 
process. Jean Emery, chairperson of the monitoring 
committee of the Community Education Council, said, "to have 
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the community in the schools is hopefully a never-ending 

process. "^^ 

Findings 

It is apparent from a summary of the preceding 
testimony that: 

1. Leadership provided by a citizens* advisory 
council^ established and supported by the court, and 
coordinated activity by a well-integrated coalition of 
community organizations helped school desegregation to 
proceed in a generally smooth and orderly fashion. Other 
groups which contributed to the successful implementation of 
desegregation include the religious community, the media, 
and principals at a number of schools. 

2. Opposition to desegregation by the school 
superintendent and the school board slowed the desegregation 
process. The administration offered no new ideas or 
programs to achieve deoegregation and in most instances 
refused to cooperate with the court-appointed citizens' 
advisory council. 

3. Throughout the desegregation process the local 
media, by and large, assumed a responsible posture toward 
desegregation. It refrained from sensationalizing school 
desegregation events; presented valuable information to the 
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public; and reported in a fair, balance, and responsible 
way. 

H, Although the district established bilingual- 
bicultural programs for its large Mexican American school 
population, these programs have been inadequate. Advice 
from the Hispanic community and educational leaders appears 
to have been consistently ignored, few bilingual teachers 
have been hired, and adequate plans for the aggressive and 
affirmative recruitment of bilingual staff have not been 
developed. 

Hillsborough County (Tampa) , Florida 

Situated halfway down the western coast of Florida on 
Tampa Bay, Hillsborough is one of two counties comprising 
the Tampa-St. Petersburg standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area, the second largest SMSA in Florida. 8 o Processing a 
high degree of industrialization compared to the rest of the 
State, Hillsborough County has rural and agricultural as 
well as urban and suburban characteristics. At the time of 
the 1970 census, the county had a population of 490^ ^^65, 
13.6 percent of which was black and 10.1 percent of Spanish 
origin. •! By 1975 the population had grown to an estimated 
632,500 persons. «2 Tampa, the county's principal city, had 
a population of 277,748 in 1970 and an estimated 297,500 in 
1975. S3 Blacks constituted 54,831 or 19.7 percent and 
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Spanish- language persons numbered 40,349 or 14.5 percent of 
the total in 1970. 

Hillsborough County has one school system whose 
boundaries are the same as those of the county. The 
Nation's 22d largest public school system, it has approxi- 
mately 115,000 students attending 91 elementary schools, 26 
junior highs, 11 senior highs, and 1 school for the educable 
mentally handicapped. Of these schools, 66 are within the 
city limits. Black students number 21,376 (18.1 percent) 
and Hispanic students number 5,662, constituting 4.9 percent 
of the total as of October 1975.®^ 

The desegregation plan under which the Hillsborough 
County school system currently operates resulted from a suit 
filed by black parents in the U.S. District Court for the 
Middle District of Florida on December 12, 1958. 
Specifically, the complaint alleged that 72 s< Is were 
limited to whites only and 18 schools were limj. -3d to blacks 
who were often required to travel up to 10 miles one way 
past closer white schools a ^nd a black school. When 
the suit finally came to tx.jrD^ la 1961 ir the court found for 
the plaintiffs and accepted a freedom-of -choice 
desegregation plan submitted by the Hillsborough School 
Board. This plan also contained a provision for year-by- 



year dissolution of separate attendance areas beginning with 
the first grade in the 1963-6U school year.«« 

In 1968 plaintiffs returned to court contending that 
the plan had failed to desegregate the schools. There 
ensued a series of court orders and proposed plans, con- 
cluding with a plan adopted in August 1969 that provided, 
among other things, for assignment of students in every 
school on the basis of geographic attendance areas beginning 
in the 1969-70 school year. •<» 

Finding the plan deficient, thfi Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit ordered (1) utilization of a variety of 
desegregation techniques, including strict neighborhood 
assignment, pairing, and redrawing school zone lines; «» and 
(2) retention of jurisdiction by the district court until it 
was clear that State-imposed segregation had been completely 
eradicated. Reopening the case by its own motion in May 
1971 following the Swann v. Ch arlotte - Mecklenburg decision, 
the court ordered the school board to submit a plan tailored 
to specific terms. The resulting plan, which the court 

apted and which remains in effect today, provided for 
•etdgregation of most of the county': 89 elementary schools 
by clustering, with the previously black schools becoming 
sixth grade centers. The 23 junior highs and 3 junior- 
senior high schools were desegregated by clustering and 
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satellite zoning. The white senior high schools retained 
their 10-12 grade structure and the black senior high 
schools were converted to different grade levels. ^2 

In 1972 and again in 1973, Commission staff visited 
Hillsborough County to observe and report on the 
desegregation process. ^ 3 jn March 197S the Commission 
returned tc Hillsborough to conduct a 3-day hearing at which 
witnesses testified about the school desegregation 
process. 

There was a consensus among witnesses that the 

comprehensive desegregation plan developed pursuant to the 

court order of May 11, 1971, was implemented smoothly. 

Hearing witnesses collectively cited niamerous reasons for 

this, but two factors stood above all others. One was the 

broad range of community involvement sought by the school 

system in developing the plan. A 150-member Citizens 

Desegregation Committee was organized, consisting of a 

complete c^oss-section of people from all walks of life 

representing all geographical areas and ethnic, racial, and 

religious backgrounds. Explaining the reasoning behind 

this policy of broad inclusion, school administrator E.L. 

Bing stated: 

It appeared to us that if we in Hillsborough 
County were to come up with a plan that was going 
to really be effective and accepted by the public 



and had assurances of some built-in chance of 
success in terms of implementation, then we really 
needed to put the problem back where the problem 
really existed, and that is with the people 
because the schools belong to the people. »« 

The second paramount factor was the positive role 
played by various leadership elements within the school 
system and in the community at large. 

The Hillsborough County School Board set the tone for 
peaceful implementation by accepting the recommen tions of 
the district court judge that the plan provide fo. an 
approximate 80-20, white-black ratio throughout the system. 
Although the school board could have appealed the subsequent 
court order, it chose not to do so but instead declared 
forcefully its unanimous position that the board v.ould 
comply with the law. school Superintendent Raymond Shelton 
followed, taking a public position that his personal views 
or those of anyone else were unimportant. The issues, he 
said, were the education of children and obedience to the 
law. 

Other individuals of the Tampa-Hill sborough community 
followed this lead. Several members of the Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce served on the School Desegregation Committee. One 
businessman testified that the maintenance of a good jr col 
system was of special importance to the community's 
commercial interests. The Tampa Chamber of Commerce, 



theref orer endorsed des- ^regation^ strongly supported the 

school desegregation plans of the School Desegregation 

Committeer and was instrumental in selling and promoting the 

final plan to the community. In so doing^ the chamber 

sought to neutralize the sensitive issue of busing and to 

avoid school disruptions that plagued some cities 

experiencing school desegregation. 

By all accounts^ the media newspapers and 

television also acted responsibly in reporting on 

desegregation of the county's schools. According to Joseph 

Mannion^ director of news for WFLA-TV, the television 

station maintained a policy of providing information about 

the plan and its implementation in a noninflammatory manner. 

Paul Hogan^ managing editor of the Tampa Tribune^ said that 

the paper counseled the local community to accept the 

Federal court ruling and the inevitability of school 

desegregation and busing as a means toward this end. The 

newspaper editorialized: 

Parents^ white and black r can help in the 
adjustment by not planting prejudice or fears in 
the minds of their children. Youngsters, left to 
themselves, generally have no problem in getting 
along together, 

Religious leaders and law enforcement administrators 

played lesser although essentially positive r jlec in the 

c:-y. y's desegregation crisis. Acting independently of :> ^ 
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anotherr most clerics urged their congregations to accept 

desegregation as in keeping with the Judeo-Christian tenet 

of the equality of people before God. Regarding collective 

action, however, one minister testified that religious 

organizations and associations had a role to play at the 

time of desegregation, but they did not become involved. 

Representatives )f the county and the city police 

departments made contingency plans with school officials in 

preparation for implementation of th^ plan. Both police 

groups stressed the importance of opening and maintaining 

lines of communication with students and avoiding a show of 

force in resolving confrontations. Illustrating this point. 

Sheriff Malcolm Beard described a minor fracas at Plant High 

School at the time of plan implementation: 

I found that we were very acceptable to the kids. 
As a matter of fact, one young man, came off the 
bus. He was obviously a leader. He was a black 
kid. He was a football player. And he walked up 
to me and put his arm around me and I put my a,:m 
around him and he told me to go back to Tampa, 
that they were not going to have any trouble that 
day. so that is what I did and we didn't have any 
trouble « 

Elected coxinty and city government officials testified 
that they avoided involvement in the desegregation 
controversy in the belief that this was a matter for the 
school board alone to address. 
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High school students testified that relations amng 

Latin^ blacky and white students have improved generally 

since desegregation. A white youth stated: 

On the whole r when I was young the blacks tended 
to he looked down upon^ especially in elementary 
school. In high school it seems to be different. 
There seems to be more -^ohesiveness among the 
young. 

A Latin youth indicated that most students now judge 

othars by personality rather than by rarial backgrounds 

I remember in one case there was one white who 
wasn't really liked by his other white friends^ 
but they. ..saidr "Even though we don't like this 
guy^ if he ever got in a fight with a black we 
would have to back him up." And I don't see this 
now. 100 

On the wholer junior and senior high school students 
seemed to feel that desegregation was working well. Most 
students either liked or did not mind the busing involved, 
and seemed to enjoy their schools. A black student leader 
indicated that the contributions of minority groups should 
be incorporated into the social studies cu^ -culum. 

By virtually any standard that might be applied, the 
Hillsborough County school desegregation plan of 1971 was 
implemented successfully. Picketing and boycotts were 
nonexistent, and the student disruptions that occurred were 
minor. Few ^ites chose to leave their assigned schools, 
perhaps due to the countywide nature of the plan, and the 
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curricular improvements underway throughout the system prior 
to plan implementation. Of those who left, however, most 
reportedly have returned^ School officials also testified 
that achievement test scores have improved, that greater 
numbers of minority students are seeking higher educe ion 
and other kinds of postsecondary study, and that both black 
and white students have benefitted from interracial 
experiences. 

There is evidence, however, that some problems persist 
in the county schools. One of these concerns voluntary 
participation of minorities in school affairs. School 
officials testified that despite the provision of buses for 
special activities, minority students, except athletes, 
generally have not participated in extracurricular 
activities. Similarly, minority parents repo;"Ledly have 
been reluctant to join PTAs and to participate in school 
programs, on tne other hand, minority witnesses stated that 
while the black community continues to support 
desegregation, many are concerned about such problems as the 
disproportionate numbers of black students disciplined, and 
instances of racial and ethnic insensitivity and prejudice 
demonstrated by c^ome white teachers. 

School officials acknowledged that proportionately 
greater numbers of black students have been suspended, but 
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they maintained that discipline L- s been admini r'^ert'd 
fairly. One administrator suggested t^at the suspension 
rate for black students in Hillsborough Connty schools if; 
roughly equivalent the national susj.^nsion rate for black 
students. Upon request of the local NTIACP chapter r however^ 
the U.S. Department of Healthy Educatior j. and Welfare 
investigat3d the Hillsborough school system and found 
possible discriiTiination in disciplinary practices. One 
minority leader suggested that mandatory human relations 
training for all teachers could be one approach to solving 
the problems of black student suspensions and racial 
insensitivity displayed by some white teachers toward black 
students. School officials have rejected this approach^ and 
although the absolute number of students suspended has been 
decreasing in recent years, suspensions of black students 
remain proportionately greater. 

Witnesses from the minority community disapproved of 
the large percentage of black students transported for 
desegregation purposes and the related conversion of two 
black high schools to junior high schools. Generally, white 
students are bused 2 of their 12 school years in order to 
carry out the provisions of the plan; black students are 
bused 10 of their 12 years. Minority representatives 
testified that had Blake and Middleton been retained as high 
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schools, the disproportionate transportation would have been 
less severe and those institutions would continue as sourcei; 
of pride to the black community. School officials said that 
it had been their intention to retain both facilities as 
senior high schools. That course of action, however, was 
abandoned when it became clear that a satisfactory 
geographic zone with a stable enrollment probably could not 
be maintained. One school official indicated that whites' 
"fears" of sending "their kids to a school uhat was 
inherently inferior" also were a factor in the decision to 
convert those schools. loi They also indicated that it was 
financially and logistically more feasible to convert the 
two black high schools and to disperse the minority 
population throughout the system than to adc, any other 
approach. » 02 

The Hillsborough County school system has just begun to 
implement a bilingual-bicultural education program for its 
substantial number of students from non-English-speaking 
backgrounds. In March 1976 the school system completed a 
survey identifying 7,08U students from home environments in 
which English is not the dominant language. Although 28 
different language croups were identified, the vast majority 
of these students are Spanish speaking. A second survey 
assessing the English language proficiency of these students 



is scheduled for completion by August 1976. Although there 
is a philosophical disagreement between the school 
administration and bilingual education program staff 
regarding the appropriate method for instructing non- 
English- speaking children^ assistant superintendent Frank 
Farmer stated, "By we will have a complete 

bilingual program meeting the exact in-^-erpr etation of the 
law. "103 

The Hillsborough County school system is not unlike 

numerous others across the Nation that have implemented 

desegregation plan::^. School officials, teachers, parents, 

students, and the community have made the adjustment quietly 

and without rancor. So smooth was their transition that 

they escaped the probing eyes of the national media. Like 

other school districts, however, Hillsborough has found that 

some problems remain to be resolved. A spokesperson for the 

school system alluded to the unfinished business as he 

differentiated between desegregation and integration: 

You know desegregation is a physical process of 
moving people and things. But integration is a 
long process of establishing attitudinal 
change.... In Hillsborough County we like to feel 
we are moving towards integration now. That is 
the point of having each youngster feel that this 
is his school and he is not imposing himself on 
anyone; he is welcome; he takes pride in the 
school; he knows when he leaves every morning that 
he's going co be treated fairly and impartially; 
he's going to get a chance to participate in all 
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the activities. This is the process we are 
working on in this district now.^o^ 

Pi ndings 

The testimony as sumarized above reveals the following 
findings: 

1. Once final judicial action was taken and the 
inevitability of desegregation became apparent, numerous 
leadership elements including school officials, business 
persons, the clergy, and law enforcement officials took 
forthright positions in Hillsborouch in favor of obedience 
to the law and thus paved the way for peaceful 
desegregation. 

2. The decision of the Hillsborough County school 
system to involve a brocd cross-s ^ion of citizenry in th^ 
planning process facilitated the smooth implementation of 
desegregation in the Hi llsborough-Tampa community. 

3. Desegregation has had positive effects on the 
quality of education. Achievement test scores have improved 
and greater numbers of minority students are seeking higher 
education. 

4. The rain^ -ity communities of Hillsborough^ while 
still support! oc-gregation, are concerned thats 

(a) black students are transported disproportionately^ 

(b) black student^: are suspended disproportionately. 



IS incre^ised. 

6. The news media of Hillsborough provided excellent 
)verage of the deliberations of the citizens Desegregation 
)mmittee and kept the community informed as to all aspects 
: the df^ segregation plan. Most of the local media endorsed 
?aceful implementation of the plan and avoided 
msationalism in reporting it. 
iff arson County (Louisville) ^ Kentucky 

Louisville and Jefferson County form a border community 
i a border State. The county covers 375 square miles and 
icompasses 76 cities^ the largest of which is Louisville, 
itablished in 1780 as a trading post, Louisville re Jts on 
le south bank of the busy Ohio River which separates it 
om the State of Indiana. 

The metropolitan area has long been a major commercial 
d business center, reducing everything from household 
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appliances and rubber products to bourbon whiskey and 
baseball bats. Although it is also a financial and 
insurance center, Louisville's dependence on industry has 
made it a working perso^i's town. General Electric Appliance 
Division is the largest single employer (20,000) i^xlowed by 
the Jeffboat Co. (16,000) and Ford Motor Co. (7,5Ut»).i06 
1971, an unions were represented in the area by 219 
locals. 106 More than 80 percent of the employees in 
manufacturing industries are organized. » 

The county's population in 1975 was estimated at 
733,220, of whom 327,500 reside in Louisville. » oe as is the 
case in many metropolitan areas, the vast majority of the 
area's 13.7 percent black population lives in the city, 
which is 23 o 8 percent black. »09 The Jefferson County public 
school system serves the entire metropolitan area and 
includes 121,763 students; 28,510, or 23. t» percent, are 
black. »»o 

Prior to 1975, there were two school systems, one 
serving the city of Louisville, the other serving the 
surrounding county. Because the city's corporate limits 
extended beyond tL- Louisville school district lines, some 
10,000 students who lived outside the school district but 
within the city limits, were in fact included in the 
Jefferson County school district, m but were permitted the 
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choice of attending city schools, tuition paid by the 
county. 

The two systems merged in April 1975 when the 
Louisville system, as provided for by Kentucky law,ii3 voted 
itself out of existence and was subsumed by the Jefferson 
County school system. Although merger had been discussed 
for 20 years, it was ultimately necessitated by the failing 
financial condition of the city schools, 

The Jefferson County Board of Education now has 13 
members. That number will fluctuate until 1978 when it will 
stabilize at 7 members elected from newly drawn 
districts. There is considerable duplication of positions 
within the merged school administration. There are 35 
positions titled "superintendent." The head of the new 
system is the former county superintendent, and the former 
city superintendent became one of three deputy 
superintendents (the other two are former county 
administrators) . Administrative problems involved in 
merging the two different school systems are still being 
resolved. Sometimes described as educationally "progressive 
and urban oriented," the Louisville school system prior to 
merger had 45,000 students, 54 percent of whom were 
black. 11* Reflecting its not too distant rural past, 
Jeff rson County's educational approach was described as 
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"traditional. "117 The county had a relatively wealthy school 
system as a result of population growth from an influx of 
new businesses and families moving from the city. In 1950 
county school enrollment was 16^000, ne but at the time of 
merger the figure had soared to 90,000 students of whom only 
percent were black. 1 1 « 

The two systems had one thing in common — both were 
unconstitutionally segregated, despite the fact that in 1956 
both had formally abolished the dual schoc ystem that had 
been legally sanctioned in Kentucky. izo Black students in 
Jefferson County had been assigned to a few majority-black 
schools that were underutilized, while nearby majority-white 
schools were operating with enrollments gr<^ater than 
capacity. -21 Portable classrooms and double shifts were used 
to accommodate the burgeoning numbers of white students, in 
Louisville a voluntary open enrollment policy operated to 
promote racial separateness ; students simply transfered to 
schools where they would constitute the racial majority. 
More than on -third of the Louisville schools in 1973 were 
90-100 percent black and another one-third were 90-100 
percent white. 122 

Four months after merger, on July 17, 1975, the 
Je:L__..son County Board of Education was ordered to implement 
a desegregation plan by September 1975.123 This order 
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climaxed H years of litigation initiated in 1971 when suit 
was filed against the Jefferson County Board of 
Education. m 1972 a suit was filed against both the city 
and county boards of education seeking expa sion of the 
Louisville district to include all areas within the city 
limits. tas subsequently, th K .CP intervened and sought 
desegregation and merger. From then on desegregation and 
merger became inseparable issues. 

The -ase against both school boards was dismissed by 
the Federal district court, but in December 1973 the sixth 
Circuit court of Appeals reversed that decision. »26 with 
respect to merger, the circuit court held that upon a 
finding of unlawful segregation in neighboring school 
systems and a determination that only by means of a 
desegregation plan encc passing both school systems can th^ 
schools be desegregated, a district court has the powe to 
devise a remedy which crosses school district lines. The 
circuit court noted that "school district 1 nes rave been 
disregarded in the past in conforming to Stare-enforced 
segregation. "» 27 

Although a desegregation plan that crossed city-county 
boundary lines was approved by the district cou :t, merger 
and desegregation came to a halt after the ^ - reme court's 
decision reversing the sixth circuit's order requiring 
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interaistrict desegregation between Detroit and its suburbs 
in Milliken v. Bra ul ":^y« ^ In Deceml'er 197^^ however , after 
reviewing the Louisville-Jefferson County case in light of 
the Milliken decision^ the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals 
reinstated its previous decision, ruling that the county is 
the basic educational unit of the State in Kentucky and the 
State law provides for merger. ^29 petitions for review to 
the Supreme Court to reverse this decision were denied in 
April 1975.130 By this time merger was in process pursuant 
to State law. 

The Louisville desegregation plan^^i stipulates th^"::t 
black stiudent enrollment in elementary schools be no less 
than 12 percent and no more than UO percent. At the junior 
and senior high levels, black enrollment is to range between 
12.5 percent and 35 perc>::^nt. 

The primary means for implementing the plan is 
clustering schools that were previously predominantly white 
or blacic and transporting students within each cluster, 
tr like most desegregation plans, which transport students 
according to geographic determinations , the Louisville plan 
determines which students are to be transported by the first 
letter of their lasc name. The pT an calls for 8U percent of 
white students to be transported or 2 of their 12 school 
years and 15 percent to be transported for 1 year. In 
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marked contrast, 66 percent : IX^^ok students are to be 
tran^pcrf-ed for 8 ye&n? and p -rcent for 9 years. The 
plff.n also calls for reassigm,-*iiit of administrators and 
supportive staff, teachers, and classified personnel to 
reflect the systemwide racial or "tioa. of the staff. 

The court order of July v; lo mec^ns marked the end 

of the struggl- to desegregate ti.^ dChooJs. The following 
August t} e - : jed school board sought a stay of 
iniplementi Although the stay was denied, the school 

board appealed the plan and the case t as argued before the 
circuit c:ourt in June 1976«»32 The -county's chief executive 
officer. County Judge Todd Hollenbach, intervened at the 
district co^i:t level and joined in the appeal, arguing 
agaimit the use of busing. His alternative plan wan 
rejected by the district court after testimony that the plan 
would not eliminate the remaining v-estiges of State-imposed 
segregation, 

Since the original court order to desegregate in Jul^' 
11575, the school board has twice been permitted to extend 
the exemption of first graders from transportation. In 
December 1975 the court agreed to an interim exemption of 

irst graders from the plan throughout the remainder of the 
school year,»2t4^ and in March 1976 the school board proposed 
a the court approved extending the exemption through the 
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1«76-77 school year, but ordere^' that first graders be 
transported as all other grades after that time.^^^ 

In March 1976 Commission Ecaff vent to Louisville to 
study the process of school desegregation. After 3 month? 
of investigation, the Commission held z 3-day hearing June 

15^ 16 in Louisville during which 117 witnesses were 
called to testifyo 

One of the most important facts to emerge from hearing 
testimony was that opposition to school desegregation 
existed only to a limited degree among the students. 
Student tf^stimony highlighted the f ^ that the protests and 
occasional acts of violence staged by some groups had made 
it difficult for the student:^ to settle down and accept the 
first year of desegregation in stride: 

The entire community was just sort cf negative on 
the school syr'-em and it just drifted down and 
affected everyone. * 

we had a lot ^f trouble at the begin ing Oi. t ^e 
school [year] because the parents wouid come out 
and protest in front of the school.*^ 

The wc rst thing that happened was our first 
football game was cancelled. .. because of 
demonstrations at Southern and Durrett. The only 
thing wrong at Thomas Jefferson was the li-^ngs 
"^hat happened around us.... Other than that our 
school year went really good.* 3® 

A student testified that ignifican- changes occurred 

within the schools when community protests abated: 
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I think after a lot of the protesting died dovmr 
[ard] a lot of the media treatment of "the schools 
are being desegregated this year",, .some of the 
antagonism just went away.,. .When it was possible 
for the students to start forgetting that they 
were being bused.., they would forget about it, ...I 
don't think there was hostility towards the end of 
the year. 

Although organi.^at-ions were established as early as 
1971 to prepare the jommunity for desegregation^ the lack of 
offic-^al channels for input from th^se groups resulted in 
their having little effect on the irrplementation process. 
Numerous witnesses testified that traditional community 
leaders — elected county and city officials, the clergy 
business^, organized labor, higher education — did 1 ztle to 
urge the community to adhere to the court order o.:- to 
promote acceptance of desegregation, 

Suzie postr women's coordinator for the Louisville and 
Jefferson County Human Relations Commission, testified thc,c 
desegregation was ordered immediately prior to a general 
election ana "every politician immediately jumped on an 
antibusing bandwagon...,! don't think there is any question 
in ..^any of our minds that with some leauership from orr 
elected officials, we could have gotten through ihii^ 
situation in a much more constructive, healthy way. --^'^ 

The executive director of the Kentucky Commissici cr 
Human Righ . ^ Galen Ma, -xn, testified that some indivic> a? 
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in leau rt ip capacities thought that a neutral posture 
woulc : ;fficient to ensure peaceful implementation. He 
eaid • "C.t nany supported law and order but did "nothing in 
sup^. :t of desegregati.:>n and i /ided up contributing to the 
confusion. "•I'^s 

Lois rcnholm, who chairs he Loui3ville-Je<f ^i;son 
county Human Relations Commission^ said that she had been 
"markedly unsuccessful" in getting public leaders to express 

commitment to the court order. Most of them "did not 
really want to face the fact that it was going to happen^ " 
she said. County Judge Hollenb -:h testified that although 
he and Louisville Mayor Harvey Sloane had appointed a 
Communxty Consensus Committee to prepare the community for 
desegregation^ county funds pr vided to the committee in 
1974 were not reallocated the year schools were 
desegregated. ^ He explained that time constraints had made 
it difficult ^'or him awJ Mayor Sloane to continue meeting 
w: th the commjL ctee. i ^5 

Both the county judge and the mayor have proposed 
alternatives to the court order, and one witness said he 
nhouqht this served o keep people from accepting the court 
oraer.^'^ Judge Hollenbach' s alternative ^^segregation plan 
i.^^ 3i=iF.::^t±allv a variation of voluntary open enrollment • 1 
Ee o->:.u he relieves that "the remedy applied by the Fe ^^eral 
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court was :. ar excessive of what it should have been.'u^e in 
testimony provided the U.S. Senate committee the 
Judiciary October 29r 1975, Mayor Sloane advocated "an 
alternative judicial approach for school desegregation. "i^ 9 
During the C ^mirission « s hearing in Louisville, he explained 
that a "National commission on Quality Education ould 
relieve the responsibility cm the judge in the district 
courts of making determinations as to desegregation. "^ so 

Some witnesses said hat the absence of leadership in 
support of the court o ^er fueled the determination of those 
individuals bent on disruption. Lyman Johnson, president of 
the Louisville chapter of the NAACP stated: "When the nayor 
and the Governor and ,ne county judge abdicated leadership 
responsibilities. ..that gives the violent prone elements in 
our community a chance to run wild."*^^ 

A major outbreak of violence occurred on the second day 
of school in the southwestern section of the county., in the 
vicinity of Valley High School. Injurie ; were suffered by 
91 county policemen and State troopers, and county and State 
Police CLficials estimated that the violence cost their 
departments over $1 million. i52 H^^-^ring testimony leaves 
many unanswered questivis as to why the vi^jlence was not 
contained. 
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The Louisville v^nief of police. Col, John Nevin, 
testified that on September 5, 250 to 300 officers trained 
in riot control were mobilized and waiting to assist county 
police if needed* According to Police Chief Nevin, when 
the county police were unable to control demonstrations and 
requested city support, Jucige Hoilenbach refused to call for 
assistance from the city police* Judge Hoilenbach 
explained that he believed "the city needed [their police] 
resources to assure and reserve th^ peace in the city*"^35 

Witnesses criticized the Chamber of Coivunerce for not 
tF.king a firm stand in support of peaceful dese negation, 
although the chi aber lid circulate a "Cc munity Pledge" 
calling for peac ful desegregation which was published in 
the morning and evening papers August 1^ 3, and September 
3v^56 Howeve some businesses rrfused to sign as an 
expression of opposition tr the c urt order* ^^"^ Others 

efused to sign or withdrew their signatures in the face of 
aclverse public reaction. Robinson Brovm, president of the 
Chamoer of Commerce, explained that the piecige was 
misunderstood bee use "antibusing groups* • .accused people of 
being probusing if they were not antibusing.^i^® 

There were many serious incidents of intimidation 
directed at businesses that refused to displ y antibusing 
posters. An official of a company that operate*^ local 
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variety stores stated that his refusal to place antibusing 
posters in his str :e o^rindows le.. co af ampts to burn down 
one of the stores. As a consequence, he said, the company 
decided to display antibusing signs, a and requested 
Chamber of Commerce support in the face of a proposed 
antibusing boycott of b'lsinesses. The chamber took no 
action. "This was a h-:- - when [the chamber] should have 
stood up for the business people, and they did not," he 
said, 

A marager of one of the variety stores, who described 
himself as against busing because he believes it 
impractical, said that he was ha - assed after l; 2 refused to 
join the Ku Kl jx Klan a .d to display antibuping signs. He 
noted that person.-^ ^;ho normally came .iro the .^3 stopped 
coming, and others came specifically to harrass his sales 
peopx'?. Store windows were broken, he said, one the result 
of a shotgun blast. 

The failure of the b-isiness community to nnite in 
suppc ;t of peacef-L aesegregat-? on '»;as ma cched by the labor 
unions, united in cheir opposition to the aesegregation 
pl^.n. The management of Genc^ i Electr-ic refused to sign 
tie community pledge calling for peaceful desegregati on, " « 
.ind aj>proximately 95 percent of GE's employe were absent 
troifi work c-i epcember 4 and 5 in protest =jgair st the 
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deseyregation plan.^*^ Despite the fact that: the national 
policy of the American Federation of Labor^ the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations^ and the United Auto orkers was 
supportive of busing^ members of local chapters xormed an 
organisation called United Labor Against Bur'.ng and 
participated in antibusing demonstrations. * 

Some witnesses oaid the media treatment of 
^desegregation was fair and informativer * ^® and r'':h'^rs were 
critical. One witness said he believes that th media in 
Louisville "is better than avei ge as compared with many 
other citiesr"*^^ and described the use of phrases such rs 
"cou' c ordered f ore -^i busing across racial lines to achieve 
balance" as unfortunate because they are misleading. ^ 'S^*' 
Ant ther witness^ citing an example of inflamatory ^er^'^.a 
treatment^ said that when the Supreme Coui ^ decider ^ to 
review the Boston desegregation case, a i television 

news program chose to use a picture of i school bus with 'Ihe 
slogan^ "Supreme Court Ignores Boston."^ ' 

Sane witnesses cautioned that unless comrr ' 
organizations and elected officii? tak an affirmative 
stc.nd in support of desegrcgatic the protests c^nd 
disruptions that marred the opening of school in if 5 could 
be repeated in 1976.1*9 



The absence of strong leadership among elec ed 
officials and community groups also prevailed in t .e 
Jefferson County Public School System, A school board 
member testified that he felt strongly the the board should 
have gone on record in . .pport of "carrying out the judge's 
order. ..[but ] there was no way this could have passed this 
board."! 7 0 Tha school board was divided not only on the 
issue of desegregation but also on philosophies of 
education, apparently as a result of dissimil ir experiences 
in the former city and county systems. Board divisiveness 
was communicated to the staff and consequently was 
destructive in terms of - aministrative functioning, 

Joel Henning, a former school assistant sup^ri :.eiident 
who helped design the desegregation plan, identified four 
problem areas that hf said threaten the integrity of t e 
plan: a disproportionate number of blajk ?^tudents ar- be nrr 
suspended; hardship transfers, which allow students to be 
exempted from reassignm^ .t, have been granted to a greater 
extent to wh te stude .s and thus have the effect of 
maintaining the former racial iden'-ty of the schools; 
enroll, . at in the Alternative Schc -^l for students with 
serious disciplinary problems is disprop jrtional-ely blacK^ 
- h:.Te enrollme c in Youth Development Progra-:? lor studer i 
w: , less s. rxous problems is disproportionately white and 
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the exemption of first graders from transportation changed 
the racial makeup of the schools ape ified by the court 
order, ^"^z 

A black community leader said that th^ disciplinary 
code results in disproportionate numbers of black students 
being suspended and is an institutionalized means for 
pushing black studer ts out of school.*"'^ She suggested that 
the school .-^oard find alternatives to suspending 
students. ^'^^ 

Several blc :k community witnesses and Depaty 
Superintendent Milburn Maupin, the former Louisville schc ol 
superintendent^ expressed anger that a grant to study the 
suspension problem had been refused by the school 
administratic .1. 175 Although another deputy superintendent 
explained that the grant was turned down because it was too 
heavily research oriented, * 76 Maupin said he believed 

that "we ought to be jumping at any study on suspensions 
because little is known on how to solve the problem. " i'^'' 

. white student gave her views on student suspensions 

The blacks are better known bee e thev ars 
caught so often™ The whites ren't, because the 
whites seeri to be abla to get out of it. They 
always lake up excuse:: . It is easier for a white 
to et out of cxass than a black because. -•[ the 
teacher^:;;! ^-hi-" ^ black students] ere lying to 
ihem, whereas the 7 will believe [a white student] 
sooner. 8 
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There are indications that some schools are beginning 
to face the suspension problem. Deputy Superintendent 
Maupin testified chat a school principal had told him that: 

am convinced that whatever the reason I might have had, 
my posture on suspensions is just not effectiva^ and I am 
Chan gi ng chat • i ^ ' 

? .urJents :uU 1 ^uisviiie appear to be adjusting weix to 

desegL'egationr and many student witnesses testified that 

desegregation is a positive experience: 

If T hadn't gone Thomas Jefferson, I would 
really be a narrow-minded person^ because before I 
went there I vzent to a private all-white school, 
and I had no idea what other people were like; I 
didn't want to associate with anybody except 
whites. But at Thomas Jefferson i got where 
color didn't matter to me.^^o 

Testimony also indicates that students often took the 

initiative co help other students adjust to their new 

schools One student said: 

We met the buses the first two or three days... and 
accompanied students tc che cl: osrooms and we 
introduced them to the teacher and other people 
around the schools.^ so they woBld ■ 1 more rt 
hontc: 

The schools had different ways of easing tensions tnat 
*esujLted from commanity controversy about desegregation. 
The county school administration developed a human r'laticns 
program to facilitate the desegrec tion process in the 
schools aad in the community by pre /loring interac -ion among 
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students anu parents. The spom or at Shawnee High School 
explained that the program was designed "to prepare our 
students to meet their anxieties. ... So we began setting up 
discussion groups^ small groups of students^ <^nd they began 
discussir i any problems in the school. lea 

A Student testified to the effectiveness of tne 
program: "I think it is good because people got to express 
their feelings publicly i. 3tead keeping everything locked 
up inside of '-hem. "^83 

In respc. ^ xo student and teacher concerns, one school 
provided a suggestion box to gather ideas for 
recommendat ons to the huincin relations committee. The same 
school developed a riamc : control systerr keep students 
informed of facts concerning any sc .ool incident. 

i_.espite the difficulty with which desegregation \vas 
implemented in the Jeffers n Count, jr^ublic Schools and 
notwithstanding the problems that remain, education in the 
schools has carried on. A teacher characterized the school 
year in the following m::^aner: 

It has been a different year. It has not bsen a 
good year, it has not been a bad year. We 
consider ourselves at Smyrna very fortunate th :t 
things have gone as well as they have. We had a 
fairly qood year. 

Comm^^. ity disruptions that caused tensions and anxiety 
among students ^nd^ ^chers in the f r rst quarter of the 
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1975-7C school year have ceased* Thei. appjars to be a 

gradual realization that school desegregation is there to 

stay. A white parent explained: 

At the beginning I was a little bit disappointed 
that [my son] was t'^ be bused from his home 
school. But we deciv-ed, my husband and Ir that if 
this was to be his life, then we would go right 
along with him. And he seemed to be happy, and he 
went to Central and he began to love Central. He 
said there was something there that he had not 
found any place else.*®* 

Referring to t'^e fact that black children are bused to 

a greater extent 'J i vLica childrenp a black pa:^ent 

explainec his rr ' onale for accepting the corrt order: 

Blac 'e have been unhappy jo long but we are 

user^ . The black community understood ne 

(Si ■ **rn £ br?^ing, how inconvenient it was and is 
f c : 7: rh^-.dren to be on the corner. ..to catch 
a . we felt that it was worth the 

gaerifice. c o if that ycang child doesn't get on the 
bT > aet an education, he may be on that corn'^r 
tu T-^6t Of his life.»»7 

Fine ings 

The above summary of uestiimony froia th^^ Louisville 
hearing contains tiiS following findings: 

1. Elected coxinty officials abdicated the-'r 
re pop "ibility to maintain la.'.^? and order and to take an 
affirmative stand in support of the desegregation order^ and 
thus perpetuates^ the belief of opponents to desegregation 

that demonstrated oppo^i ..on would yield results. The failure 
of County J'.ago Hoi. nbach to request city police assist ".:!e in 
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face of disruptions on September 5^ 1975r in the 
southwestern section of the county resulted in extensive 
property damage and bodily injuries, 

2. Although the Chamber of Commerce made some initial 
attempts to unify the business community in support of 
peaceful desegregation r it yielded to intimidation from 
dissident elements in the community. As a resultr many 
businesses that would not have supported antibusing forces 
publicly did so in order to protect themselves and their 
property. 

3. In spite of community disruption ^ the schools 
desegregated peacefully and with minimal difficulty. Well 
developed human relations programs in individual schools 
facilitated the desegregation process. 

4. Students generally responded positively to 
desegregation. Any tension and anxiety that existed was 
generated by community controversy and opposition. When 
community opposition abated after the first quarter of the 
school yearr students settled down and accepted the first 
year of desegregation as a normal school year. 

5. The failure of the school board to commit itself to 
carrying out the court order has contributed to a trend 
towards resegregation. Hardship transfers granted to a 
greater degree to white students and the exemption of first 
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graders from transportation have changed the racial makeup 
of the schools from that specified by the co^irt order, 

6. The failure of the school administration to examine 
the causes of disproportionate suspension rates for black 
students and a similar failure to evaluate assignment 
practices that place a disproportionate number of black 
students in the Alternative School have caused members of 
the black commiinity to question the integrity of the school 
administration « 

POUR STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OP3N MEETINGS 
Berkeley, California 

Berkeley was one of the first, northern school districts 
to desegregaite voluntarily. Located within the metropolitan 
San Francisco bay area of northern California^ the city has 
a population of 116r716.»«» Approximately 62.5 percent of 
the city's population is AnglOr 23 percent blacky 9 percent 
Asian American^ and 5.5 percent of Spanish origin.**^ 

In October 1975 the school district reported an 
enrollment estimated to be il5 percent white ^ 42 percent 
blacky 7 percent Asian American^ 2 percent Chicano^ and 3 
percent all other. »»o The rr.tio ^.r£ r^inority to majority 
students has remained s-^^ule since diesegregation was 
implemented 8 years ago^»?* 
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Efforts to desegregate the public schools began in 1957 
when the local NAACP chapter proposed to the school board 
that a citizens* advisory committee be appointed to study 
the problems of segregation in Berkeley schools. Such a 
committee was appointed, it sponsored numerous meetings 
with school personnel and community representatives and 
submitted a study of educational opportunities in the 
district. »»3 

In 1963 the board voted to desegregate the junior high 

schools and to study methods for desegregating the 

elementary schools at a later date. During the public 

meeting conducted by the commission's California Advisory 

Committee in the spring of 1976, Judge spurgeon Avakian, a 

fojnner board member of the Berkeley school district^ said of 

the board* s decision: 

First of all was the conviction of the board that 
in our modem society, equal rights and equal 
opportunities are meaningless without equal 
education. Secondly, there was the belief that 
equal education is impossible in a segregated 
setting. And finally, there was a feeling on the 
part of the board that the community of Berkeley 
was ready to take a major step in trying to reduce 
some of the inequities which were prevalent in our 
society. 

Board amd community representatives alike said th&t the 
strong leadership exerted by several superintendents and the 
school board plus community participation were critical 
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elements in the successful iirple mentation of desegregation 
plans in 196«» and 1968. 

According to Judge Avakian, opposition to desegregation 
from all strata of the community took the form of attempts 
to delay desegregation. » this opposition took the form of 
a recall election for members of the board who supported 
desegregation. The attempt to have these board members 
recalled failed. »»t '-he recall election divided the 
community. Judge Avakian viewed the outcome as positive: 

...[The outcome of the election] resulted in an 
overwhelming expriessioh by the community of 
support for what had been done^ The vote was 
something like 62 percent [against recall] to 38 
percent [for recall]. And it meant that all of 
the people who were saying that this was a 
misguided decision. . .had to accept the decision of 
the community.... It enabled the school system then 
to deal directly with the problems of implementing 
that decision without constantly having to deal 
with critics who were harping that this was not 
the will of the community. » »• 

Elementary schools were desegregated in the fall of 

1968, accompanied by faculty desegregation and extensive 

inservice training. The plan required all students to ride 

buses during some part of their elementary sc ool years. 

Tne school administration, as well as parents, nitored the 

bus rides closely the first years and assured themselves 

that safety and convenience prevailed. "Really and truly," 

carol Sibley, former president of the Berkeley School Board, 
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told the California Advisory Comm ttee^ "busing has not been 
nuch of an issue in Berkeley since we began it. We had very 
few complaints, 

There were also few if any complaints about racial 
violence in Berkeley schools during implementation of 
desegregation. The number of racial incidents was minimal 
and very few could be traced to desegregation, 200 Alan 
Youngr a Lchool counselor^ testified that behavior which 
would normally be considered merely aggressive or even 
playful if it occurred between two students of the same race 
was interpreted by overreacting white parents as a racial 
.incident if students of different races were involved, 201 
Moreover^ the California Advisory Committee heard testimony 
that since desegregation there has been minimal physical 
disruption in Berkeley's public schools, 202 

Desegregation has had positive effects on the quality 
of education. Dr, Arthur Dambacher^ director of research 
and evaluation testified that achievement test scores of 
students within the different racial and ethnic groups had 
improved. 203 He also cited factors other than achievement 
scores that suggest positive results from desegregation in 
Berkeley: 

If we were to take a look at desegregation, the 
physical redistribution of youngster s ,•, I feel 
that Berkeley gets a near perfect score, •,, If 
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we're saying that white middle-class values and 
behavior patterns have been accepted by all of the 
minority c/roups. . .then we did not accomplish that 
because iri my opinion it was not the objective 
that Berkeley set out to accomplish. If we 
instead mean by [integration] a greater awareness 
of the multicultural nature of our community, then 
yes, we»ve got a good score on that.«®* 

Although desegregation has been generally successful, 

some complaints surfaced at the open meeting. Some black 

and white parents expressed concern that disparities 

continued to exist among the achievement levels of the 

different racial a d ethnic groups. S ne minority parents 

ijriticized the placement of minorities in low tracks; others 

complained that white teachers had low xpectations of the 

capabilities of minority students. 2«* Jesse T -hony, a 

music teacher in the district who is also active in the 

black community, said some classes are segrec *:ed: 

...in music. ..you probably will fim ary few 
black students, and it's not because they are not 
terribly talented. It is because they are wiped 
out by the method of teaching, by the 
curriculum- 2 0 7 

Judy Bingheun, a white parent, indicated that the 
school administration has not responded to student needs: 

I have never been of the belief that there was any 
reason why black students should not be given the 
sense that they must achieve, and I feel that the 
district has failed them in this regard. They 
failed the nonminority sttiflents as well because 
achievement has not he^r, v^flde a very big issue. 2<>» 
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the percentages of staff members, certificated and 
classified, have proportionately increased., ... «»o 

Although not without problems, Berkeley's experience 

rith desegregation is a positive one. Judge Avakian summed 

.t up: 

Berkeley. . .[went through]. . .the kind of thing 
every community is going to have to go through 
some time. And hopefully, sane communities will 
learn from the Berkeley experience that it»s not 
as traumatic ae the critics proclaim it tc be.. «»» 

indingae 

The preceding summary of testimony provid the 
ollowing findings: 
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f 1976 there were 20 social workers; only 3 (15 percent) 
ere black and none was Hispanic. Of 14 psiychologists^ only 
ne was black and none was Hispanic; of 56 special education 
eachers, none vas black or Hispanic, of 48 counselors^ 3 
r 6 percent were black and none was Hispanic. 251 

o 
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1. strong leadership exerted successively by several 
superintendents and the school board plus community 
participation were critical elements in the peaceful 
implementation of the desegregation plans of 196U and 1968. 

2. Achievement scores have improved for minority as 
well as majority students; however, disparities continue to 
exist among the different racial and etlinic groups. 

3. The Berkeley school system hired a number of 
minorities, particularly for important administrative 
positions; however, minorities still remain underrepresented 
in the system's school staff. 

MinneapoliSr Minnesota 

School desegregation in Minneapolis grew out of the 
combined activities of local citizens, the school board and 
administr:.tion, and the State board of education. The 
desegregation process began in 1967 when the Minneapolis 
Board of education, of its own volition and with the 
assistance of a committed superintendent, adopted human 
relations guidelines and established a voluntary transfer 
program permitting students to transfer within the school 
district. 2»2 In 1970 the State board of education issued 
desegregation guidelines setting a 30 percent ceiling for 
minority student enrollment in any school. In April 1971, 
17 Minneapolis schools exceeded the ceiling and the State 
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board ordered the school district to develop a desegregation 
plan. 2 13 MeanvThile^ the local NAACP and members of a 
biracial group of citizens called the Committee for 
Integrated Education filed suit in Federal district courts 
charging the school district with de jure segregation of 
students and faculty. 2i4 on May 24^ 1972^ the court found 
the Minneapolis public schools segregated as a result of de 
Jure practices^ some of which are summarized as follows: 

• siting and expanding schools in a manner that 
increased racial concentrations between schools 

• use of portable classrooms at racially 
identifiable schools 

• gerrymandering attendance zones at the senior high 
school level 

• operating a transfer policy that had the effect of 
increasing existing racial isolation 

• operating a policy of optional attendance zones 
that facilitated resegregation 

• assigning minority teachers in a manner that 
perpetuated faculty segregation 

• assigning less experienced and lower paid teachers 
to schools with the tdghest percentage of minority 
students. 2 »^ 

Describing the deliberately discriminatory intent of 
the school board in the location^ size^ and construction of 
the Bethune Elementary School^ the court stated, «it is hard 
to imagine how a school could be more clearly denominated a 
•black school • unless the words themselves had been chiseled 
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over the door. "21 » The court also concluded, "These 
decisions as to size and location of schools have had the 
intended effect of increasing or at least maintaining 
segregation in the defendant's schools. "z*^ 

The court ordered the irrplementation of a desegregation 
plan that th*- board had already developefi and approved 1 
month earlier. The plan called for new building 
construction, the institution of several edxicational 
alternatives in the curriculum, expansion of community 
schools, school pairing, clustered schools, initiation of 
the middle school concept, magnst-type programs in the 
central city to attract white students, and inservice human 
relations training for faculty and staff. 2 The court set 
minority enrollment at each school at 35 percent and 
required progress repor*^^s every 6 months. 2*' Under the 1972 
plan, the court continues to require periodic adjustments to 
bring the enrollment of each school into compliance with the 
ordered ceiling. Currently, 7 percent of the city's a2«»,000 
residents and 21 percent of the district's 55,000 public 
school students are minorities. 220 

Testimony before the Minnesota Advisory Committee 
indicated that after the Federal court issued its 
desegregation order, a number of organizations and 
institutions have played critical roles in the peaceful 
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implementation of the plan. Dr. John B. Davis, Jr., 

superintendent of schools when Minneapolis desegregated in 

1972, pointed out the commitments of the state board of 

education and the legislature, which had provided more than 

SH million for a building program during desegregation, and 

the "remarkable" support of teacher leadership. The Federal 

court. Dr. Davis noted, "kept us... on our ioes in terns of 

meeting what wc said wi wanted to do."22» 

Leadership was vital in smoothing the path of 

de^uegregation. Comn.unity leaders pointed out that the 

school board and school administration, though somewhat 

reluctant to initiate desegregation, later asserted a 

positive role during the process. According to Barbara 

Schwa -tz of the Committee for Integrated Education: 

I think Minneapolis was vory fortunate to have the 

kind of school administration and school board we 

have, wiiile there was reluctance and T think slow 

going in the beginning, I think it's without 

question that the great burden of providing 

leadership for desegregation rested with 

them.... The School Board was out among its 

constituents explaining [it] so 

that. o . desegregation [now] is an accepted 
notion. 22 2 *^ 

Curtis c. Chivers, who served as president of the local 
NAACP chapter during the early desegregation efforts, 
cc-iJimented: 

I think what helped us greatly was the fact that 
we hdd an atmosphere of fairness in Minneapolis on 
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the part of people who could have giTen us 
trouble, the business comir.u.-?ity and this type of 
thing. We had l.lnee of conununication being kept 
open; we had people on the school board you could 
talk with. 22 J 

According to John Warder, who served on the school 
board from 196a to 1969, the business community not only 
supportad desegregation, but also trovided funds for new 
educational programs? and human relations projects. Dr. 
Davis noted the importance of outsi>r!:en clergymen. 

An the desegregation plan was implemented, the school 
district also undertook a recruitment program to hire 
mir'^rity teachers. According to Dr. Joyce Jackson, who 
served as assistant director of personnel for the school 
district at that time, "the recruiting schedule was 
drastically changed in terms of the types of the schools 
where we went. ..We expanded to many colleges that were 
located in the South and colleges [that] had a large 
proportion of minority students. "2 

Desegregation under the court's jurisdiction has not 
been physically disruptive or violent. According to Dr. 
Robert Williams, associate superintendent for intergroup 
education, the plan was implemented, "to the surprise of 
many, without the violence and without the vandalism that is 
too often associated with school desegregation. nwe had 
relatively fev incidents of violence. While there were 
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lamentable incidents, I do not think that they were tied in 
any way to the effort being made to desegregate the 
?^chools."22« The desegregation effort did not go unopposed, 
however, and some residents and parents of Minneapolis 
schoolchildren voiced their negative opinions about 
d^isegregation. m one case, the pairing of Hale and Field 
Elementary Schools, a lawsuit opposing the action was filed 
by residents. 22» The lack of violence, according to Jean 
Cummings, the parent of four Minneapolis schoolchildren, did 
not indicate a lack of opposition. The lack of violence, 
she said, resulted from a "law-abiding citizenry who did not 
care to stand up and start throwing rocks at each other. "I'o 

Many opponents of desegregation reportedly considered 
removing their children from the public schools and 
enrolling them in either private or suburban schools. Lowry 
Johnson, principal at Field school (one of the first schools 
Involved in pairing) , noted that a number of residents said, 
"We 're going to move, we're going to run" during the early 
stages of desegregation. But, Mr. Johnson said, "now I 
would be willing to say that those that ran are running back 
in."2'» 

Gladys Anderson, principal of Nat.^an Hale School, 
agreed, "One of the persons who was most against the pairing 
of Hale and Field now has his child enrolled in Hale."»«2 
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The opposition to desegregation evident among some 
parents has not been apparent among the students directly 
affected by the action. Dr. Williams reported that tests of 
student attitudes have shown that "desegregation has been 
very positive in the eyes of the children." "So if we're 
waiting for the children to be segregationists, we'll be 
waiting a long time," he concluded; "Children are handling 
desegregation very well."*" 

Principals, teachers, administrators, and students 
, reported that desegregation was talcing place both in the 
classroom and in extracurricular activities. Mike 
O'Donnell, a teacher at Wilder School, said, "I definitely 
feel that there is more social interaction between all 
students and all races in our schools.""* Richard Green, 
principal at North High School, observed: 

For some reason, either through desegregation or 
whatever, the 9th grade class which came to North 
for the first time last year saw. ..more pupils 
sharing, sitting in classrooms and lunchrooms at 
integrated lunch tables; it was much more 
prevalent among the 9th graders than it was 
S^ngst the 12th graders and the 11th graders. 

George Sell, a white student at Central High School, 

said, 

I feel that it has opened my mind in going to 
school with people from ^^fferent backgrounds and 
that has probably more prepared me than sitting in 
an all-white school... If you put kids from a 
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different race together without any influence from 
the parent, they're going to get along fine.z'* 

During desegregation, student achievement levels 
reportedly rose in some schools. According to Geraldine 
Johnson, a teacher at Field Elementary School, math and 
reading scores of both majority and minority students 
rose. 237 other teachers also noted that the quality of 
educational progreuns in the school system had improved. 

Commenting on the overall outcome of desegregation, 
Harry Davis, director (member) of the Minneapolis Board of 
Education, noted, "I think they j; the students] are better 
educated, and integration and .iesegregation have improved 
the quality of education, ^3 ^ 
Findings 

The following findings were derived from the above 
statement on the Minneapolis open meeting: 

1. Although the Board of Education had initiated a 
plan to desegregate Minneapolis schools through voluntary 
student transfer, the Federal district court found the 
school administ-ation operated a de jure system because it 
had employed such segregatory practices as locating schools 
and gerrymandering attendance zones to increase segregation 
and assigning less experienced and lower-paid teachers to 
racially identifiable schools. 
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2. After the court order the school board and the 
school administration exerted strong positive leadership 
implementing the desegregation plan. 

3. Although there was strong opposition to 
desegregation among some segments of the community, an 
acceptance of the law permitted desegregation to proceed 
with only a few disruptive incidents. 

Stamford, Connecticut 

Desegregation of Stamford public schools was carried 
out voluntarily and with little difficulty from 1962 to 
1972. The board of education was committed to desegregation 
and the superintendent exerted his leadership and support. 
There was little opposition and busing was not a major 
issue. 

Located between wealthy suburban communities on the 
Long Island Sound, Stamford has a population of 108,798. 
Approximately 83.2 percent of the population is white, 12.3 
percent is black, and 3.8 percent is of Spanish origin; less 
than 1.0 percent are members of other racial and ethnic 
groups. Tne city encompasses ftO square miles. Its 
northern section is predominant: lite and affluent, and 
the low-income and minority population is concentrated in 
the southern section. In 1975, 19,118 students were 
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enrolled in Stamford schools; approximately 31. <l percent 
were minorities. 

Desegregation of the school system began with the 
opening of a second high school in 1961 and the 
redistricting of the two high schools in 1962. A common 
concern of both the community and the board of education wai 
that the school system wsn becoming increasingly racially 
isolated. At the recoro«^idation of a broadly-based citizen 
committee, the school board redistricted the high schools, 
changing the district line from east-west to north-south to 
ensure that students from both northern and southern 
sections of the city attended both high schools. 

Subsequent steps to desegregate Stamford* s public 
schools included closing predominantly black schools and 
opening new middle and elementary schools in an inner-city 
area readily accessible to both minority and majority 
communities. Although most black parents believed that 
desegregation would improve the quality of education in the 
schools, a small coalition of blacks and Hispanics disagreed 
and dieveloped their own proposal, which stressed c .ality 
education and community control. The final elementari'- 
school plan, which went into effect in September 1972, was 
challenged in Federal district court on the grounds that it 
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placed a disproportionate share of busing on the black 
community. 2*2 The court upheld the school board's plan. 2*3 

school officials, parents, and community and civic 
leaders generally agree that Stamford desegregated its 
schools with relative ease.2M Although small groups of 
parents objected to specific school assignments, there was 
no significant opposition. Business and political leaders 
were not actively involved and considered desegregation a 
school board issue. Religious leaders supported 
desegregation but were not active. The media reported 
accurately on each phase of the plan. 

Elementary school principal Michael D'Agostino said 
there was no general pattern of white flight. "We didn't 
see any swelling of the private schools after desegregation. 
I think some of the parents were apprehensive, but I think 
that apprehension diminished after the schools opened in 
September. "2 ♦« Dr. Robert Peebles, superintendent of 
schools, said, "I think there are isolated examples of 
students who have done this, but at the same time I think 
that's countered by students that have chosen to leave 
private and parochial schools to come to our own 

schools. . . . "s^* 

Desegregation within the classroom remains a critical 
issue. Ability grouping, which is used to varying degrees 
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at different age levels, frequently results in racial and 
ethnic isolation in academic classrooms at the middle and 
high school levels, students, parents, and school staff 
differ in their views on ability grouping. Although parents 
support heterogeneous grouping with individualized 
instruction in the lower grades, they do not, in general, 
support heterogeneous grouping in basic skill courses in 
oiiddle and high schools. 

Students, particularly those in lower track**, have a 
different view. One black student, describing the apathy of 
teachers in the lower grouping, said, "There isn't anybody 
to help you out. ..nobody down there to push you."«*T 

Neverthel<38s, several persons expressed satisfaction 
with the desegregated school environment. One black high 
school student said: 

NOW 1 feel that students should be integrated 
because most parents give their children, maybe 
unconsciously... an ou*;li.ne of people, like black 
people all take drugs and hang out in the streets 
and rob your house and everything.... You won't 
know about people until you mix with them. And I 
think school is really where people get together 
and people mix, and I'd rather go to an integrated 
school than an all-black school. >«• 

A white parent, who chose to bus her children for US 

minutes to attend the predominantly black magnet school in 

the inner city, said: 
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My daughter had been to an all-white nursery 
school and to a kindergarten where the black 
children were bused in and it made her think of 
them as being dif ferent. . .50 when we heard about a 
public school in Stamford that had a type ot 
educational program which we think is very, very 
good, we investigated that and since my daugnter 
has been to that school I have seen her come 
around 100 percent. She never refers to race, 
ever. If she talks about the children in her 
classroom, she simply names them.z*» 

Most school officials, parents, and students agreed 

that discipline was a continuing problem in the schools. A 

disproportionate percentage of students suspended—more than 

60 percent in 197U— are black. Students and teachers 

differed about whether black and white students were treated 

equally in disciplinary procedures. One student put the 

problem in the following perspective: 

Basically a teacher doesn't w?.r,t people to feel 
that they're treating the whit(-v kids better than 
the black kids and they overdo it to the point 
where they let the blacks get 3»/ay '*ith so much 
and the white kids get away 'Hi^ little that it 
makes the white kids mad. lint than you gf* a 
teacher who says, well, going to let these 

black kids get avn- vith nr/ddPC on and it s 

just reverse and riio blacJ'; sltfi-:.!. cs get maa.*'" 

Minority parents and SOTdents strongly criticized the 

lack of adequate minority representation in the school 

system. This criticism appeared justified in light of the 

school system's employment profile. In 1975, 76 (5.7 

percent) of the 1,338 total professional staff were black 

and 17 (1.3 percent) were of Spanish origin. In the spring 
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of 1976 there were 20 social workers; only 3 (15 percent) 
were black and none was Hispanic. Of 1« psychologists, only 
one was black and none was Hispanic; of 56 special education 
teachers, none vas black or Hispanic, of HB counselors, 3 
or 6 percent were black and none was Hispanic. «»» 

Although the percentage of black elementary students 
transported ncreased from 17 percent to 31 percent when the 
plan was implemented, allegations that minority students are 
bused in disproportionate numbers are not supported by the 
evidence. in 1975 the percentage of black students bused 
was approximately 5 percent above their representation in 
the elementary student body. For all grades, the percentage 
of black students bused was approximately equal to their 
representation . 

School staff, parents, and community leaders generally 
believe that the quality of education has improved since 
desegregation. Many persons said they believed that the 
multiracial classroom provides a better education for 
Stamford's students. 

Dr.^ Thomas Reardon, an assistant superintendent in the 
school system for many years, said: "i personally can say 
from observation and many other facts that the integration- 
desegregation program has improved the Cjuality of education 
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in Stamford significantly and contributed to the good racial 

relationship and harmony in the city itself. "25 2 

Findings 

It is evident from the above Stamford open meeting 

that: 

1. school officials^ parents^ community leaders^ and 
civic leaders agree that Stamford had a relatively easy 
desegregation experience. This occurred even though small 
groups of parents were opposed^ and business and political 
leaders generally did not take a stand on the issue, 

2m Many students are reported to be satisfied with 
desegregation; however^ ability grouping is tending to 
segregate racial and ethnic minorities by classroom at the 
middle and high school levels. 

3. Student discipline is a continuing source of 
concom. A disproportionately high percentage of students 
suspended are blacks. 

4, Minorities are poorly represented on the staffs of 

Stamford schools. 
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corpus Christir Texas 

Desegregation in Corpus Christi, Texas, has grovm from 
a neighborhood concern into a grueling legal battle between 
Mexican Americans and blacks and the predominantly Anglo 
school board. 

corpus christi, lodated on the Gulf Coast, has a 
population of 204,525.2*3 Approximately «1 percent of the 
city's population is Mexican Americapx, 5 percent is black, 
and 53 percent is Anglo. zs* The Corpus Christi school 
district in December 1975 had a student enrollment that was 
57 percent Mexican American, 6 percent black, and 37 percent 
Anglo. 

Efforts to desegregate the public schools involve the 
landmark case Cisneros . v. Corpus Christi Independent School 
District. 2 ss on July 22, 1968, Jose Cisneros and 25 other 
Mexican American cind black members of the United Steel 
workers of America Union, Local 5022, filed suit in Federal 
district court alleging that local school authorities had 
operated schools in a discriminatory fashion. On June H, 
1970, a district court found that "Mexican American students 
are an identifiable, ethnic -minority class sufficient to 
bring them within the protection of Brown . "zs* Further » the 
court found that the Corpus christi Independent School 
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District had engaged in the following acts of de lure 

segregation of Mexican American and black students: 

...administrative decisions by the school board in 
drawing boundaries, locating new schools, building 
new schools and renovating old schools in the 
predominantly Negro and Mexican parts of town, in 
providing an elastic and flexible subjective 
transfer system..., by bussing [sic] some 
students, by providing optional transfer zones 
which resulted in Anglos being able to avoid Negro 
and Mexican** Aiierican schools, not allowing 
Mexican -Americans or Negroes the option of going 
to Anglo schools... by assigning Negro and Mexican- 
American teachers Ln disparate ratios to these 
segregated schools. 

The court said that these acts were "calculated to^ and did, 

maintain and promote a dual school system. 

After submission of plans by plaintiffs and defendants, 
the court in 1971 issued an order to disestablish the dual 
school system. student assignment plan required pairing 
of elementary schools at two levels, a complete revision of 
high school attendance zones, and further reassignment of 
pupils. The court found that the plan would require 
transportation of approximately 15,000 students. appeals 
have resulted in numerous plans being submitted to the court 
by the school district. These plans have varied, but 
generally included such measures as pairing of schools, 
district rezoning, and voluntary transfer programs. 

Because of delays in the litigation only the voluntary 
transfer program was put into effect during the 1974-75 
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school year. When it failed to meet the coiirt's standard. 
Federal District Judge Owen Cox called for an improved plan 
during the 1975-76 school year. 

The major objective of the current plan is to satisfy 
court-ordered ethnic ratios (75 percent majority to 25 
percent minority enrollments) with ? minimum of busing. A 
lottery system was devised to determine which students would 
be bused when computer assignmets failed to meet the court- 
imposed ratio. The system is rotational so that a different 
set of children are bused every year. About 5,000 students 
are bused by the school district; more than 2,300 or about 
percent are transported for desegregation. 

Throughout the entire legal proceedings up to the 
present, the school administration has opjposed 
desegregation. Paul Montemayor, a Mexican American member 
of the United Steel Workers of /America, in his remarks at 
the open meeting, described the frustrations of trying to 
work with the school board to improve equal educational 
opportxmities for Mexican Americans and how the board's 
uncooperative stance led to the filing of the Cisneros 
suit. 2*t 

Madelin Olds, assistant professor at Del Mar Junior 
college in Corpus Christi, stated: 
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While the,.. people in Corpus Christi want to obey 
the law^ it. ..has not been clear to a number of 
people why the Corpus Christi schools are under 
Federal court order. .There has been no official 
acknowledgment by the Corpus Christi School Board 
of unconstitutional behavior^ but evidence in the 
Cianeros case clearly shows and Federal courts 
have agreed that de jure segregation exists. 2*2 

Another witness^ the Reverend Harold Branch, pastor of 

St. John's Baptist Church in Corpus Christi, said: 

[There] has not been a commitment on the part of 
our school administration that [desegregation] is 
good for us and... for our children, that this is 
the way to lead us out of... the ghettoized 
life... in Corpus Christi. 26 3 

The school administration's opposition has extended to 
Commission efforts to obtain information on overall 
desegregation progress in the district's schools. The 
superintendent refused to permit Commission staff to 
interview administrators or teachers. He also refused to 
testify or allow his staf to testify at the Advisory 
committee's open meeting. As a result, the Commission held 
a hearing in Corpus Christi in August 1976. 

Despite the negative quality of Corpus Christi 's 
educational leadership, there has been an almost total 
absence of violence or disorder during the district's 
limited desegregation efforts. is due, in large part, to 
the efforts of the busiress and religious community in 
Corpus Christi. The media has also played an important role 
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in keeping the community informed. The local newspaper^ the 
Corpus Christi Caller - Times ^ provided excellent cove age. 

School administrators have cited white flight as an 
outcome of desegregation. Dr. Dwayne Bliss^ assistant 
school superintendent^ told the press that the normal 
attrition rate for the Corpus Christi school district is 
about 670. Since the July 1975 desegregation order ^ more 
than 1^600 students have not returned to school. Of this 
totals Dr. Bliss said, about 600 were Anglos. 205 

Since many Mexican American pupils in Corpus christi 
schools have limited ability in English^ there is a special 
need for bilingual-bicultural programs. Dr. Arturo Medina, 
professor at Texas A&I in Corpus Christi, told the Advisory 
Committee that school officials often take the attitude that 
the goal of many bilingual programs in Texas is to eradicate 
the original home language. According to Dr. Medina, the 
poor academic performance of many Mexican American studev ts 
can be attributed to the lack of good bilingual-bicultural 
programs. 266 

There is also a critical shortage of minorities in 
administrative and teaching positions. The school district 
historically has hired a disproportionately small number of 
Mexican Americans and blacks to fill professional positions 
on its administrative and teaching staffs. The district 
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currently employs 3,923 full-time staff; 1,711 or about 14 
percent are employed as teachers. Minorities are only about 
30 percent of the faculty. Moreover, only six Mexican 
Americans and one black are employed in the top 
administrative positions. Out of a total of 56 principals, 
only 15 are identified as Mexican American or black. On the 
other hand, of the 810 service workers currently employed, 
571 or 70 percent are minorities. Given the fact that 
Mexican Americans and blacks make up more than 63 percent of 
the current student enrollment in the district, there 
appears to be a severe disparity in the employment of 
minority staff, z*"' 

As a triethnic community. Corpus Christi provides a 
richly endowed setting for its students. A recalcitrant 
school administration and lack of strong leadership at the 
community le 1 have severely restricted the benefits of 
desegregated education. 
Findings 

From the above statement on the Corpus Christi open 
meeting, the following findings are evident; 
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1. Although the Corpus Christ! school administration 
is opposed to desegregation and a years of litigation were 
required before the school system was ordered to 
desegregate^ violence and disruption have been almost 
totally absent since the limited desegregation process 
began* 

2. A critical shortage of minority faculty exists in 
the schools. Although two-thirds of the district's 
enrollment is of minority background, minorities make up 
less than one -third of its teachers • 

3. Despite the fact that more than half of Corpus 
Christies student body is of Mexican American background and 
many are fluent only in Spanish, the system lacks a good 
bilingual-bicultural p.. ogram to meet their educational 
needs. 

SUMMARY OF DESEGREGATION EXPERIENCES— 29 SELECTED SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

Twenty-nine desegregating school districts %7ere studied 
by the Commission's State Advisory Committees with 
assistance from regional Commission staff in order to 
discover patterns of the school desegregation process. 
These districts varied in locale, size, and minority 
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representation, (See map 2*1 and table 2.2) Descriptions 
of 25 of the case studies follow. 
The 29 Case Study School Districts 

. Bogalusar Louisiana r a rural southern tovm located on 
the State's eastern border^ in 1975 had an estimated 
population of 17^415^ about 33 percent black. The Bogalusa 
City School District in 1975 had a student population of 
4,660, of which 1,771 or 38 percent was black. Of the 267 
faculty members, 28 percent was black. In 1965 the school 
district began court-ordered desegregation under a freedom- 
of -choice plan which did not result in a significant degree 
of desegregation. Total desegregation was ordered in 1969, 

Colorado Springs > Colorado, on the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, is the State's second largest city. The 
estimated population in 1975 was 175,000, of which 
approxi t ritely 8,5 percent was Mexican American, 5,2 percent, 
black, and 1,3 percent, other minorities, Colorado Springs 
School District No, 11 for the 1975 school year had a 
student population of 34,201, with 3,330 Mexican Americans, 
2,100 blacks, 379 Asian Americans, and 95 Native Americans, 
Of 1,953 faculty members, only 7 percent was minority* In 
1970 the district voluntarily desegregated its high schools, 

Dorchester County > Maryland ^ is a rural marshland area 
on the eastern shore. The county in 1970 had a total 
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population of 29,a05, 30.8 percent of which was black. In 
1975 the school enrollment was 6,111, with 2,538 (41 
percent) black students. Of 366 faculty members, 29 percent 
was black. In 1963 the Dorchester County School District 
initiated a freedom-of -choice plan which resulted in only 
token desegregation. In 1971 under pressure from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the district 
implemented a comprehensive desegregation plan. 

Brie, Pennsylvania , an industrial port city on Lake 
Erie, in 1970 had a population of 129,231 of which 6.8 
percent was blade. The Erie City school District in 1975 
had an enrollment of 17,462, with 3,234 (18.5 percent) black 
students. Erie employed 50 minority faculty members (4.5 
percent) of a total of 1,109. The school district was 
initially required to desegregate in 1968 by the State 
department of education. A desegregation plem was ordered 
by the court and implemented in 1975. . 

Greenville. Mississippi , is a river port in the 
Mississippi Delta. In 1970, almost 53 percent of the 39,495 
people living in Greenville were b.. ck. The Greenville 
Municipal Separate School District is a majority-black 
district enrolling 10,048 students in 1975. While 70 
percent of the student body was black, only 46.7 percent of 
the faculty was black. In 1964 the school board voluntarily 
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initiated a f reedom-of-choice plan, the first such effort in 
Mississippi. In 1970 under court order, the district 
implemented a comprehensive plan for total desegregation. 

KalamazoOr Michigan ^ is an urban area of 85,555. While 
blacks are the largest minority group (8,53^), there are 
1,579 Latinos in Kalamazoo. In the fall of 1975 the 
Kalamazoo Public Schools had a student population of 551, 
of which 23 percent was black and 1.3 percent was of Spanish 
origin. Of 817 faculty members, 9.9 percent was minority. 
The district implemented cour^- ordered desegregation in 
1971. 

The Kirkwood R-7 School District, Missouri, is a 
surburban district of St. Louis, Missouri, serving the 
cities of Des Peres, Frontenac, Glendale, and Kirkwood and 
unincorporated areas in St. Louis Covinty. The 1970 
population of the district was approximately ^3,03^. Blacks 
constituted 5 percent of the population. The school 
district's student population for 1975 was 6,792, with a 
black enrollment of 756 or 11.1 percent. Almost 9 percent 
of the 409-member faculty was minority. Minimal efforts to 
desegregate the legally constituted dual school system were 
begun immediately after Brown . Under pressure from the 
Department of Healthy Education, and Welfare, the Kirkwood 
R-7 district totally desegregated in 1975. 
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Little Rock^ Arkansas r is the central city of a medium- 
sized metropolitan area. The 1970 population of the city 
was 13 2^483- There were 21 r 928 students attending public 
schools in the Little Rock School District in 1975. Blacks 
constituted about 52 percent of the student population. 
Black faculty members represented only 29.7 percent of the 
total faculty of 1^212. In 1957 Little Rock made national 
headlines as Federal troops escorted nine black children to 
enroll at Central High School when the school district was 
ordered to desegregate its public schools. In the following 
years a number of desegregation plans were implemented until 
1975 when the district was totally desegregated. 

Nashville > Tennessee , the State capital , is the urban 
and economic hub of the 36-county middle Tennessee area. 
Nashville and Davidson County have a consolidated government 
and a metropolitan school district known as the Metro 
Nashville-Davidson School District. In 1970 Davidson County 
had a total population of 448,000; af)pro:.timately 19.9 
percent was black. The 1975 student population was 80,165, 
with 23,372 (29 percent) blacks. Total facility in 1975 
numbered 4,500, with 1,092 (24.2 percent) blacks* The 
school district implemented court -ordered desegregation in 
1971. 
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Newport News^ Virginia^ in the southeastern portion of 
the State on the James River ^ is an urban area with a total 
population in 1970 of 138^177 and a black population of 
39^208 (28 percent.) The school population of the Newport 
News Public Schools in 1975 totaled 30^268^ of which 37 
percent was black. Minority faculty representation (36.3 
percent) paralleled the minority student enrollment. Early 
efforts to desegregate in the late 1950s and in 1965 when 
the school district operated a f reedom-of-choice plan did 
not. eliminate the dual school system. After continued 
pressure from the Department c: Healthy Education^ and 
welfare resulting in a cutoff of Federal funds and a court 
order^ the Newport News Public Schools implemented a 
comprehensive desegregation plan in 1971. 

Oqdenr Utah y is a medium-sized city with a population 
of 73^283. Minority students constituted 20 percent of the 
1975 student population of 15,665. Mexican Americans are 
the largest minority group (1,850) r Native Americans are 
second (639) , and blacks, third (508) . During the 1974-75 
school year the district employed a total of 605 teachers; 
96,2 percent of all teachers were white. Desegregation 
efforts began in 1970 in the Ogden City School District 
after the Department of Healthy Education^ and Welfare 
notified the district that it had a racVally identifiable 
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school in violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. Final desegregation efforts were implemented in 1975. 

Ossininq Union Free School District No« 1^ New York # 
serves the Village of Ossining, a portion of the Village of 
Briarcliff Manor, and portions of the Towns of Ossining, New 
Castle, and Yorktown. The population of this suburban area 
is approximately 47,000, and blacks and Puerto Ricans are 
the major minority groups. In the 1974-75 school year the 
district enrolled a total of 15,136 students of which blacks 
constituted 19 percent and Puerto Ricans, 5 percent. By 
contrast p the faculty of 300 had only 33 (11 percent) 
, minority members. After notification from the State board 
of education in 1969, the district began consideration of 
its segregation problems and in 1974 implemented a 
desegregation plan. 

Peoria, Illinois, is an urban area in the north-central 
portion of the State with a population of 126,962. Blacks 
totaled 14,492. The student enrollment in 1975 was 23,907, 
of which 26 percent was black, and less than 1 percent was 
other minorities, other minorities totaled only 232. Of 
1,282 faculty members, only 7.3 percent was minority. The 
Peoria Public School District No. 150 implemented a partial 
desegregation plan in 1969 which achieved a reduction in 
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racial isolation. Since that time, shifts in housing 
patterns have caused resegregation. 

Portland, Oregon, a port city of 382,619 on the 
Willamette River, has a minority population of 31,9b4, of 
which the majority (21,572) is black. Portland School 
District No. 1 had a student enrollment in 1975 of 62,028 — 
12.5 percent black, 4.5 percent other minorities. Eight 
percent of a faculty totaling 3,778 was minority. Beginning 
in 19G4 the district initiated a variety of programs in an 
effort to reduce racial isolation such as voluntary 
transfer, which evolved into a desegregation plan. 

Providence, Rhode Island , is the capital of the State 
and its largest city. In 1975 an estimated 165,000 persons 
resided in Providence; 10 percent was black. The 1975 
public school population was 20,680, of which 25 percent was 
black. In contrast, minorities made up less than 8 percent 
of the faculty. The Providence School District initiated a 
three-phase desegregation plan in 19675r which was completed 
in 1971. 

Racine County, Wisconsin , located on the shores of Lake 
Michigan^ had a 1970 population of 170,838, of which 6.6 
percent was black. Unified School District No. 1 of Racine 
County enrolled 28,757 students in 1975. The district has 
25 percent minority population (5,739), mostly black (a,08a) 
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with 1,5«»2 of Spanish origin. Only 134 of 1,590 (18.4 
percent) faculty members were minority. Desegregation 
efforts began as early as 1961* In 1975 the current 
desegregation plan was implemented. 

Raleigh County. West Virginia , is a rural, coal-mining 
district of 70,080 with 6,880 blacks. In 1975 Raleigh 
County Schools enrolled 17,338 students, of whom 10 percent 
was black. In comparison, 8.6 percent of the faculty was 
black. In 1956 the county initiated a voluntary transfer 
plan. In 196a the district began consolidating its schools, 
and desegregation was completed in 1973 when, under pressure 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, a 
two-phase plan was implemented. 

S^ri^^ Barbara, California , is a coastal city of 75,000 
in the southern portion of the State. It has a minority 
population of 1U,000, of which 12,570 are of Spanish origin, 

,500, black, and 600, Asian American. Of the 1975 public 
school enrollment, ^Q percent was minority, compared to 8.4 
percent of the faculty. As a result bf State 
recommendations, the Santa Barbara School Ui.8trict developed 
a desegregation pla^i in 1972 to be implemented in three 
phases. To date only two schools have been involved. 
Phases two and three of the desegregation plan have not been 
implemented. 
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Sprincrfield^ Massachusetts ^ a city in the southwestern 
area of the State^ had a 1970 population of 163 ^905^ of 
which 13 percent was nonwhite.2«« m 1975 the school district' 
enrollment was 28r839, with 7,668 black and 3,844 Spanish- 
surnamed students (primarily Puerto Ricans.) While almost 
40 percent of the students was minority, only 9.2 percent of 
the faculty was minority. In response to ^.he 1965 
Massachusetts Racial Imbalance Law, the district in 1966 
began efforts to eliminate racial imbalance. In 1974 a 
final desegregation plan was implemented. 

Tempe^ Arizona, a suburb of Phoenix, is a small 
university city with a 1970 population of 62^907 persons. 
Of this total, approximately 14 percent were minorities-- 
Mexican Americans (12 percent) r blacks (1 percent) r others 
(1 percent). In 1975 Tempe Elementary School District No. 3 
enrolled 13,482 elementary children. Mexican American 
students accounted for 16 percent of the totals black 
students for 3 percent, and Native Americans for 0.5 
percent. Of 671 faculty members, 11.7 percent was minority. 
In 1971 the Depertment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
notified the district that it had racially identifiable 
schools in violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Acc of 
1964. In 1973 the district implemented a desegregation 
plan. 
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Tacoma , Washington , is a port city in the western 
portion of the state on Puget Sound. The city's 1970 
population was 154,581 with 10,'»36 blacks, 2,2«I8 Spanish- 
surnamed, 1,703 Native Americans, and 1,689 Asian Americans. 
Tacoma Public School District No, 10 enrolled 3;>,671 
students in 1975, and 6,101 (18,6 percent) were minority. 
Only 9,7 percent of a faculty of 1,612 was minority. In 
1966 the school district initiated a limited optional 
enrollment plan and in 1967, a more extensive open 
enrollment plan. Although there was no specific 
"desegregation plan," all schools were desegregated by 1971, 
T^J^8a. Oklahoma , a central city with a 1970 population 
of 330,350, is located in northeastern Oklahoma on the 
Arkansas River, Once known as the oil capital of the 
Nation, Tulsa has an 11 percent black population and a 3 
percent Native American population. The Tulsa Independent 
School District had a 1975 student enrollment of 64,207, of 
which blacks and Native Americans, the largest minority 
groups, constituted 17,7 percent and 4,i» percent, 
respectively, of 3,179 faculty members, 13,7 percent was 
black, Tulsa's first desegregation efforts were made in 
1955 when the district established new neighborhood 
attendance areas to eliminate the dual school system 
previously required by State law. After other efforts, 
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Tttisa began implementation of a three-phase desegregation 
plan in 1971. 

Waterloo^ Iowa, population 75,563, is located in the 
northeast-central section of the State. Blacks, the only 
significant minority group, constitute 8 percent of th 
population. In 1975 the Waterloo School District enrolled 
16,312 students, of vrtiich fc percent was black. The 
faculcy totaled 93G, with 56 blacks (5.9 percent). The 
district bfc^an its first efforts to desegregate in 1968 with 
the initiation of an open xsm-ollment program \^ich wic 
followed by limited redistrictinq. In 1973 a plan wae 
implemented which completed the desegregation process. 

Wichita, Kansas , located in the south- central part of 
the State on the Arkansas River, is a city of 276,718 
persons, 9.8 percent of whom are black and 3.5 percent, of 
Spanish origin. The Wichita School District's 1975 
population was 51,907. Blacks students numbered 9,530 and 
students of Spanish origin, 1,502, with SH5 other 
minorities. Minorities made up 11.3 percent of a 3,134- 
member faculty. The district's first efforts to desegregate 
began in 1969 under pressure from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. In 1971 a comprehensive 
desegregation plan was implemented. 
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Williamsburg County^ South Carolina ^ is a rural area 
%d.th a total population of 3H,2(^3, most of whom (61 percent) 
are black. The student population for Williamsburg County 
schools (9^075) is 80 percent black. The faculty of 467 is 
63 percent black. Required to do so by the Department of 
Healthr Education^ and Welfare^ the district desegregated in 
1970 and 1971. 

Sxperiences %d.th School Desegregation 

Analysis of the desegregation experiences of the 29 
school districts is based upon information solicited from 
school systems and personal interviews with nearly 900 
persons. The impressions and perceptions of school 
officials, teachers, students, and business, political, 
religious, amd other community leaders in each school 
district have been analyzed and collated to provide a 
pro£ile of each district's most recent school desegregation 
experience. (See table 2.3) 

The C amission found that desegregation has been 
implementt.d smoothly without disruption in 27 of the 
communities. Of the 29 school districts analyzed, 9 were 
under court order; 11 desegregated under pressure from the 
Department of Health, Education, and welfare or a State 
department of education; amd 9 had voluntarily desegregated. 
The most frequent methods used to desegregate were 
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TABLS 2.3 
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P 


N 


N 


N 


No 


Yaa 


NO 


NO 


paorlm, Zll. 


s 


N 


P 


P 


P 


N 


NO 


No 


!ZA 


Yaa 


Portland, Orag. 


V 


P 


P 


N 


P 


N 


NO 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Providanoa, R.Z. 


V 


P 


N 


N 


P 


P 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Hacina County, Wia. 


V 


P 


P 


P 


P 


N 


No 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Ytta 


lUlalgh county ff.Va. 


HEK 


P 


N 


N 


P 


N 


NO 


Yaa 


No 


Yaa 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


V 


P 


P 


N 


N 


N 


NO 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Springfiald, Mmaa. 


s 


P 


N 


N 


P 


N 


NO 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Stamford, conn. 


V 


P 


P 


N 


N 


N 


Nc 


Ytta 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Tacona, Waah. 


V 


P 


P 


N 


N 


N 


No 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Ytta 


Tasqpa, Arit. 




P 


P 


N 


N 


N 


No 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Tulaa, Okla. 


HEW/CO 


P 


N 


P 


P 


NA 


No 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Va tar loo, zowa 


V 


P 


P 


N 


P 


P 


NO 


Yaa 


Yaa 


NO 


flohita, Kana. 


HEW 


P 


N 


P 


N 


N 


No 


Yaa 


Yaa 


No 


Williamaburg County, S.C. 


HEK 


P 


N 


N 


N 


N 


NO 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Yaa 



ZmENDi 

V ■ Voluntary. 
00 - court Ordar. 

H0f - Dapartnant of Haalth, Education, and Walfara. 



6 - Stata Dapartmant of Education. 

* * Tha ovarall prograaa of daaagragation waa dataminad on tha baaia of tha 
paroaptiona and impraaaiona of paraon^ intarviawad in aach oonnmnity. 

1 - Littla Prograaa. 

2 - Modarata prograaa. 

3 - Subatantial Prograaa. 

P - Aetiona or attitudaa Which oraatad a poaitiva atmoaphara for daaagragation, including public 
atatananta of aupport and initiation of activitiaa to facilitata daaagragation. 

C - /ictlQAS or attitudaa Which craatad a nagativa atmoaphara for daaagragation^ including public 
atataman :i or aotiona oppoaing daaagragation. 

■ ■ Koninvolvanant. 

KA • Datamination could not ba mada from information gatharad in tha caaa atudy. 
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Table 2.3 Continued 



In rating school districts for the case study investigation # 
the following general criteria were used: (1) Little 
Progress : Any district which: (a) has undergone only 
token desegregation and where segregation remains a serious 
problem; (b) experienced serious problem in undergoing 
desegregation. (2) Moderate Progress : Any district which: 

(a) experienced minimal interracial violence in and around 
schools since 6 months after implementation of desegregation; 

(b) had no evidence of significant increases in dropouts or 
absenteeism; (c) is not currently involved in litigation 
concerning an inadequate plan to desegregate or refusal or 
failure to desegregate in accordance with a plan; (d) is 
considered by the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People^ the Department of Healthy Education, and 
Wei fare r State hvuxicin rights organizations, or other civil 
rights organizations to have made moderate progress in 
desegregation! (3) Substantial Progress : Any district 
which meets the criteria for moderate progress and at least 
three of the following conditions: (a) minimal interracial 
violence during and since implementation of desegregation; 
(b) curriculum modifications that refect multircicial-multi- 
ethnic nature of the student body; (c) multiracial- 
multiethnic committee used to develop guidelines for disci- 
pline immediately before or since desegregation; '(d) train- 
ing provided teachers to prepare them for training in multi- 
racial-multiethnic environment; (e) at least moderate 
integration of extracurricular activities across racial- 
ethnic lines; (f) distribution of minority teachers within 
schools in approximately the same proportion as they are 
represented in the district as a whole; (g) little or no 
white flight as a result of desegregation. As a result, 19 
districts were found to have made substantial progress, 7 
moderate progress, and 3 little, if any, progress. 
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reassignments and school closings. However r all districts 
used various combinations of reassignment^ school closingSr 
rezoning, pairing r grade structure reorganizationr magnet 
schools, new constructionr open enrollment, and 
clustering. 

School and Community Leadership 

Active support and leadership from the school 
adniinistration was found to be a factor in the desegregation 
process. In 26 of the 29 communities studied, the school 
administration supported desegrege xoi i was instrumental 
in paving the way for the smooth i -^r ation of 
desegregation in the community. Examples of positive 
superintendent actions include making public statements in 
support of desegregation, appointing human relations 
committees, and initiating activities and programs to 
facilitate the desec regation process. 

School b^ard support for desegregation is also 
important to effective implementation of desegregation. In 
more than half of the school districts, school boards 
supported desegregation. Advocacy from both the school 
administration and the school board was evident in 1 a of the 
29 comiminities. 

Leadership from other community sources often made a 
valuable contribution to the desegregation process. In some 
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communities various politicalr business, and religious 
leaders publicly supported school desegregation* In 
Greenville, Mississippi, for example, in the face of white 
opposition, the mayor, the chief of police, and members of 
the city council made public appeals for cooperation and 
calm during the desegregation process, and the business 
community mounted a campaign to sell desegi .gation to its 
opponents. Similarly, the business community in Nashville, 
Tennessee, advertised in support of peaceful desegregation* 
In Colorado Springs, Colorado, where canmunity leaders did 
not actively support desegregation, a businessman said, 
"Desegregation has been as simple as changing, to one-way 
streets — inconvenient but one of the least of our problems 
in this cormunity." 
Community Preparation 

In 27 school districts special efforts were made to 
facilitate desegregation, including activities designed to 
inform the community on the progress of desegregation, to 
dispel rumors, to answer questions, to handle crises, and 
generally to smooth the way. In Tacoma, Washington, a 
summer counseling program made more than 1,500 home visits 
to provide parents and students an opportunity to consider 
options about new schools and voluntary transfers. In 
Newport News, Virginia, the superintendent established a 
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hotline to respond to rumors and emphasized to school 
personnel the importance of accurately answering questions 
from parents and students. Open houses, prior to opening 
day or during the first weeks of school , were held in 
Newport NewSr Virginia; Greenville^ Mississippi ; and 
Kirkwoodr Missouri. Kirkwood developed a series of 
information sheets to inform and involve the community in 
the impending reorganization. Direct mail to parents 
explaining desegregation and soliciting cooperation was a 
project in Tempe^ Arizona^ and Greenville^ Mississippi* Ice 
cream socials and orientation programs for incoming students 
were held in Racine r Wisconsin, other districts mounted 
bumper sticker campaigns^ promoted television discussion 
programs^ and conducted speaker bureaus. 
Quality of Edr -ition 

School desegregation usually requires some revamping of 
a school system. Administrators often take this opportunity 
to make needed changes in curriculum^ facilities ^ 
organization^ and teaching methodology. Often the result ir 
that overall quality of education is improved. 

In Kalamazoo^ Michigan^ the school administration began 
a systemwide revision of teaching methods to provide more 
individualized instruction and also developed an 
accountability model to measure student progress* in the 
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Kirkwood R-7 School District^ improvement of the educational 
program was one of the reasons given by the school 
administration for its reorganization which brought about 
desegregation. One of their endeavors was to initiate new 
teaching procedures. Team teaching was introduced in Santa 
Barbara and Greenville for a more individualized approach. 
In Ogdenr Utah^ the superintendent said^ "Based on reading 
test scores there is evidence that our desegregation has had 
a noticeable [positive] effect on the quality of education." 

Staff training is a vital aspect of a desegregation 
program v^en teachers are to be working with students of 
diverse cultures. Training was provided for teachers in 24 
of the 29 districts studied. This training encompassed such 
factors as human relations , the diversity of a multicultural 
society, and retraining in academic areas. In Tempe, 
Arizona, 20 percent of the teachers received intensive 
training on the problems of minority students and the 
cultural differences among Anglo, Mexican American, and 
Yaqui Indian children. In Ogden, more than 80 percent of 
the faculty received intensive training in multicultural 
sensitivity and continue to receive training. 

T^xxty^three school systems made cuxrriculum changes, 
which often included ethnic studies and bilingual education 
to meet the needs of a desegregated student body. In Tempe, 
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however, the Me-'-lca American and Yaqui Indian communities 
were critical' '-^ uasegregation because bilinrual-bicutural 
education v. s ot provided for their children. In 
Providence, Rhode Island, a nongraded curriculum, innovative 
programs at two model schools, and a cross-cult ral approach 
to social studies were introduced. The Erie, Pennsylvania, 
school district instituted minicourses to give students a 
greater variety of course offerings. 

Bogalusa perhaps exemplifies the community where 
desegregation has not been successful because the 
administration failed to make an effort to succeed. School 
desegregation received no support from school administrators 
or from the vrtiite community. Very little effort was made to 
facilitate desegregation or prepare the community for 
acceptance of the plan. There were no curriculum changes. 
The white faculty was hostile and unprepared for the 
ciallenges of desegregation; black students have been the 
victims of continued classroom segregation. In the 7 years 
since desegregation, attitudes have not changed. There are 
still two teachers* unions, one white, one black; there are 
two proms, one white, one black; there is still classroom 
segregation. In Bogalusa, where the school and community 
failed to seize the initiative to prepare for a smooth 
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transition, the quality of education offered all students 
has suffered. 
Student Attitudes 

In most of the 29 school districts r minority and white 
students are learning to live together harmoniously. 
Students in Nashville havr said that the most important 
aspect of desegregation is that it brings a better 
understanding and appreciation of students of different 
races and backgrounds. Students in Raleigh County, west 
Virginia, and Williamsburgr South Carolina, expressed 
positive feelings about a desegregated education. They view 
it as an asset in a multiracial society. A white PTA 
president in Providence said, "The future looks good on the 
basis of the experience of a new generation which never 
attended anything but desegregated schools." 
NATIOIIAL SURVEY 

The objective of the national survey was to collect 
factual and attitudinal data on the recent desegregation 
experiences of a random saunple of 1,292 school districts, 
8.1 percent of the Nation's 16,032 districts, with nearly 70 
percent of the Nations minority students. These districts 
represent 47 percent of all school systems in the country 
which have enrollments of more than 1,500 students and are 
at least 5.0 percent minority. Usable responses were 
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he courts were reported to be the most important impetus in 
a percent of the school districts; HEW, in 25 percent; and 
ocal pressures, in £41 percent. The courts and HEW played 
heir most active roles during the period 1968-71, while 
ver the last ^ years locally-initiated plans have assumed 
reater importance. 




lecade state that both white parents and minority parents 
fenerally support desegregation. Moreover, after 
lesegregation there was a dramatic positive change in the 
ttitudes of white parents. 
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Desegregation by Region 

Considerable variation exists among regions in the 
scope of desegregation efforts. Southern districts were 
most affected by desegregation, but desegregation occurred 
to a significant extent in other regions as well. As shown 
in table 2.5, only 5 percent of the 305 districts in the 
Southeast had not taken significant steps to desegregate. 
Approximately one-third of the districts in the Northeastern 
and North Central States, and 23 percent of those in the 
West, had taken significant steps to desegregate during the 
decade, of the 196 incidents of desegregation achieved 
under court pressure, or 72 percent, were in the 

southeastern region. (See map 2.2.) Despite recent 
publicity given court actions in Northern and Western 
States, the intervention of the courts has been concentrated 
in the Southern States; Commission data show that nearly 
half of those districts that desegregated were concentrated 
in southern states. 
Nature and Extent of Desegregation 

To measure the extent to which desegregation was 
actually achieved within a school district, a previously 
developed index of segregation2 7 4 ^^s used to analyze 
changes over time. The data used to compute the index were 
provided by the Office for Civil Rights (HEW) . The index 
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ranges from zero (no segregation) to 1.0 (complete 
segregation) . It measures the extent to which minority 
pupils are evenly distributed among the schools in a 
district. For instance, if the proportion of minority 
pupils is the same in every school in the district, the 
index would be zero (no segregation) . The more disparate 
the proportions of minority pupils are in the various 
schools, the higher the index will be; so that, if some 
schools have 100 percent minority enrollment and all the 
others have no minority enrollment, the index would be 1.0. 
If the index of segregation is below 0.20, the level of 
segregation may be described as relatively low. If the 
index of segregation is greater than 0.50, the degree of 
segregation in the district is substantial. 

Table 2.6 shows the changes in the index of segregation 
from 1968 to 1972. In the 878 school districts for which 
complete data are available, the average index of 
segregation fell from 0.37 to 0.^2 during the H years 1968 
to 1972. For those districts that took substantial steps to 
desegregate, the average index reduced from 0.53 to 0.12. 
These sampled districts encompass 7,355,000 students, or IS 
percent of the Nation's total student enrollment. Those 38<l 
districts that experienced their major desegregation before 
1966 or took no substantial steps to desegregate, according 
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to the school superintendents r showed a reduction from 0.17 
in 1968 to 0.11 In 1972. Of these districts, 301, or 6 
percent, still had levels of segregation greater than 0.50 
in 1972. 

The changes were greatest in the Southern amd Border 
States. According to school enrollment data provided by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the inde:c of 
8c regatlon of the sampled school districts In the 
Southeastern States fell from 0.65 In 1968 to 0.09 In 1972. 
Among school districts desegregated during the decade, 
substantial reduction was also obtained in the North Central 
and western States. 

Nationwide 1^ the reduction in the index of segregation 
was greatest in those districts where the impetus for 
desegregation came from the coixrts. Here the index dropped 
from 0.74 in 1968 to 0.15 in 1972. Districts siabject to 
court order were those initially marked by a high degree of 
segregation. Thus, the imposition of court plans brought a 
fundamental change in the racial distribution of students 
within affected school systems between 1968 and 1972* 

The remaining vestiges of public school sogregationi^ 
according to 1972 data, appear to be concentrated in the 
school districts in larger citif's; that is, those districts 
with an enrollment greater than 50,000. The index of 
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segregation for the sampled school districts in those cities 
which reported steps to desegregate during the decade fell 
from 0.5a in 1968 to 0-27 in 1972. The index indicates that 
segregation in smaller cities and rural areas was greatly 
reduced. 

White Withdrawal from Schools 

There has been considerable controversy over the 
withdrawal of white children from the public schools as a 
response to school desegregation. By combining information 
from the Office for Civil Rights (HEW) on the proportion of 
white students in the school district and Commission survey 
data, it has been possible to examine the relationship 
between desegregation and the loss of whites from the public 
schools. Table 2.7 presents this data by showing the number 
of school districts desegregated over the decade, 2i^« the 
impetus for desegregation, the average percentage loss of 
white students, and the proportxon of blacks enrolled in the 
district's schools. Between the years 1968 and 1972, the 
average percentage loss of white students from all 1,16^* 
districts vft^is 6 percent. 

ry xittle variation is evident in the average 
rec jrtion of proportion of white students between the 
dist ^ cs ^ iat nave desegregated and those that have not; or 
^oetween those t:hat have olesegregated by court order, by HEW 
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pressure, or by local initiative. These data, therefore, do 
not support the inference that there is a general 
relationship between desegregation and reduction in 
proportion of white students, or between desegregation by 
court order and such reductions. There was no significant 
difference between districts that desegregated under 
pressure from the courts and all districts in the sample. 

The proportion of black students does appear to be 
related to the reduction in the percentage of white 
students. Between 1968 and 1972 districts which were 
greater than HO percent black in 1968 experienced a 
reduction of 15 percentage points in the proportion of white 
students, a significantly greater loss than for districts 
with lower proportions of black enrollment. Among districts 
with equivalent proportions of minority enrollment, those 
that desegregated under pressure from the courts show no 
greater losses in white enrollment than other districts. 
Although these data do not exclude the possibility or even 
likelihood that many i?idividual white families do withdraw 
their children from public schools when desegregation occurs 
or is expected to occur, those individual decisions are not 
of sufficient magnitude to create a pattern of specific 
association between desegregation and loss of white 
r cudents. 
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Desegregation and Disruption 

Superintendents of those school districts that 
desegregated during the last decade reported that the 
overwhelndng majority (82 percent) desegregated without 
serious disruption. 2 of the 96 respondents who indicated 
serious disruption, only 6 are outside Southern or Border 
States. Disruption was more likely to occur in those 
districts under court order than in those districts that 
took substantial steps without court order. 

According to respondent superintendents in districts 
desegregated during the last decade, the extra assignment of 
police took place in 1 school district in every 15. Of the 
3H districts in the sample that required extra assignment of 
police, 26 were in Southern and Border States. In only 10 
districts did the additional police assignments exceed 2 
months. In about half of the cases where police were 
assigned, the educational process was reported disrupted for 
a period exceeding 2 weeks. 
Perceived Quality of Schools 

School superintendents of the desegregated school 
districts reported positive attitudes toward schools and 
little change in the quality of education after 
desegregation. Among these superintendents, 75 percent saw 
no change in quality, 15 percent reported improvement, and 
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only 10 percent reported deterioration. Seven percent 
described the quality of education as fair or poor, whereas 
62 percent said it was good, and 31 percent considered it 
excellent. 
Community Attitudes 

During the years since the implementation of 
desegregation, superintendents reported a marked change in 
ccmmunity atUtudes toward school desegregation in most 
school districts. According to superintendents, while 
general opposition among white parents prevailed prior to 
desegregation, there is now widespread support. Of the 
desegregated districts, 20 percent of the superintendents 
reported that desegregation had the support of white parents 
and business leaders prior to implementation of 
desegregation. The support of these groups is now seen in 
over half of the districts. (See figures 2.1 and 2.2,) 
G(ineral support for desegregation by minority parents was 
reported in 79 percent of the desegregated districts. 
Summary of Findings from Survey 

The survey of school districts' experiences provideo 
the following findings: 

• Extent of Desegregation — Among school districts 
with enrollments in excess of 1,500 and 5 percent minority 
students, 5H percent took substantial steps to desegregate 
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during the 1966-75 decade. The courts were described as the 
most important impetus for desegregation in 37 percent of 
the desegregated districts. While desegregation was most 
concentrated in the Souths substantial desegregation 
occurred in other parts of the country^ affecting 33 percent 
of districts in the northeastern and north central regions. 

• Nature of Desecrrecration — The districts that took 
substantial steps to desegregate showed major reductions in 
segregation^ especially in those districts desegregated 
under court pressure. Courts were reported to act primarily 
when the degree of existing segregation was high. 

• Withdrawal of Whites — While many school districts 
lost significant ntimbers of white students as shown by 
enrollment changes from 1968 to 1972^ there are no 
significant differences between those districts that 
desegregate under pressure from the courts and HEW^ and all 
districts in the country. The data do show that loss of 
white students is greater where black enrollments exceed «0 
percent. 

• Disruption — The overwhelming majority (82 percent) 
of school districts that desegregated are reported to have 
done so without serious disruption. 

• Community Acceptance — A majority of school 
superintendents of ti>e schools desegregated during the last 
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decade state that both white parents and minority parents 
generally support desegregation. Moreover, after 
desegregation there was a dramatic positive change in the 
attitudes of white parents. 
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Districts. " 

272. Unusable responses to the superintendents* 
questionnaires were those which left 8 or more cpiestrons 
unanswered or did not indicate whether the district had 
taken steps to desegregate. Because of missing data on some 
questionnaires, the number of districts may vary from table 
to table. An attempt to sample opinion from others xn the 
school districts yielded unreliably low levels of usable 
responses: only 23 percent of the heads of chambers of 
commv-rces, 35 percent of the NAACP chapter presidents, and 17 
percent of the mayors or city managers produced usable 
(juestionnaires . 

273. Approximately 18 percent of the districts for which 
data are available in 1972 do not have comparable data for 
1968. Those districts are not included in the analyses. 

274. see James S. Coleman, Sara D. Kelly, and John A- l-ioore. 
Trends in School Segregation^ 1968 - 3 (Washington, D.C.: The 
Urban InstituteJ 1975) ^ P- 9« 

275» Table 2.7 was also computed for those districts that 
desegregated during 1968-72 as well as 1968-70. The 
computations showed no significant departure from the 
figures presented in table 2.7 for those districts 
dejregregated throughout the 10-year period. 
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276. serif: ;i8 dleruption is defined as "seri- disruptions 
of the educational process for a period cjrc .r .i: than wwo 
weeks » " 
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III. EXPERIENCE WIl^H SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 
The following section describes the various elements of 
the desegregation process, including the means by which it 
has been and is being brought about in hundreds of school 
districts, and the impact that it has on various important 
aspects of public educatior and community life generally. 

Perhaps the most important ingredient in successful 
school desegregation is leadership^ both at the community 
level and in the schools. The creation of one desegregated 
public school system involves substcuitial administrative and 
social change. The school board, school administrators, 
political leaders, police officials, religious aiid business 
groups, the media, and other fniblic and y^rivate 
organizations can and must explain the law and insist that 
it: will be enforced. They must also ensure that 
desegregation will be achieved through careful and thorough 
planning. The record shows that where such leadership 
existSr desegregation is more likely to Jbe achi eved with 
minimal difficulty. Where it is lacking, on the other hand, 
desegregation may a accompanied by confusion, anxiety, and 
yr?;rhaps disr aption on the oart of students or, more likely, 
parentSo 

As part of the planning for school desegregation^ 
administrators should develop projects to involve and inform 
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the community in all aspects of desegregation. Where such 
planning exists^ school administrators have been able to 
develop support and acceptance of desegregation and bring 
the school and community into closer contact. In addition 
to examining the role of leadership in desegregation, this 
analysis also explores the changes often made in educational 
systems in order to make them serve the needs of all 
students. Desegregation usually involves a major teview of 
the educational process. Such a review is certainly 
valuable in itself in that it " eads to additional training 
of teachers and staff f revised curricula and textbooks, new 
instructional techniques, and improved physical conditions 
at many schools. In such ways, the quality of education is 
improved to benefit both white and minority children. 

Another subject of concern to some is the techaical or 
administrative feasibility of achieving desegregation. As 
the following section reveals, there are serious 
misconceptions about the role of pupil trans;?ortation in 
desegregation. The experiences of the school districts 
studied in connection- with this report, however, make clear 
that the technical problems in achieving desegregaticn are 
far less formidable than previously believed. 

Another subject examined here is faculty desegreyation. 
In addition to the need to end the discrimination inherent 
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in faculty segregationr minority administrators, faculty, 
and staff play a vital role in easing student adjustment to 
desegregation- Their understanding of the concerns of 
minority children is required at all levels of the 
educational structure, especially in view 3f the 
insensi^::' vi y which reduces the effectiveness of some white 
educator ir desegregated schools. Such minority 
represir rotation ^roill atrongly enhance the likelihood that 
schoo da?i;egregation will be a ositive experience for the 
entire community. 

An examination of the bchool desegregation exyeriences 
c _ many school districts must also include a loo^- at the 
extent of desegregation within schools and classrooms in 
o -ensibly desegregated school systems. A problem common to 
many desegregated districts is resegregation within the 
classroom that may result from vari'^us student assignment 
practices. These practices and the need for and use of 
alternatives in many Schools are described. S^imilarly, the 
techniques which many school districts have used to ensure 
uninterrupted opportunities for porticipation in 
desegregated ex:tracurricular activities are illustrated* 

Positive student at^^^ltudes clearly are important in 
assessing the success or failure of desegreg 5n.» The 
Commission has found in the past that desegregation often 
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lieads to more positive interracial attitudes and 
understanding among students, ri j Commission^ 5* late- 
research reaffirms the fact that students^ particularly 
whites y continue to be more supportive of deseg:Toc;ation and 
busing than their parents. 

Final the nature and scope of disciplinary problems 
in desegregated schools continues to be a «u riect about 
which there is much public misunderstanding. Many parents, 
minority and white, fear for their children's safety when 
threats or r^e<3i<^tions of violence permeate the stre ^ts and 
schools prior to or during implementation of desegregation. 
In fact, there is far less acial conflict in desegregated 
schools than is commonly bexxeved, and the scope of 
disruption in the schools whatever its cause or nature, is 
often exaggerated. Th^ problem of dijcrimination in 
disciplinary policy, however, is often acute, ^nd this 
problem, not the myth of unrelieved turmoil and rampa e, is 
the reality that mur be dealt with for desegregation to be 
effective. As this discussion reveals, many school 
districts have provided human relations training for faculty 
and staff and have reviewed disciplinary codes and minority 
pupil suspension rates in order to ensure that student 
disciplinary policy is firm but fair. 
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other factors also must be studied in assessing the 
national experience to date with school desegregation. For 
example, the increased degree of parental involvement in 
school affairs^ as a direct result of the desegregation 
process, often helps to improve educational services in our 
public schools. Similarly, desegregation often leads to 
greater student involvement in such areas as a school's 
discipIinaiT^ policy and human relations programs. 

The purpose of school desegregation is to provide equal 
educational opportunity for all students, a right guaranteed 
by the lUth amendment. While most Americans accept this 
human right in principle, many question whether school 
desegregation is necessary to achieve it. The evidence in 
such ccmununities as Hillsborough County, Florida, ^ 
Minneapolis, and Berkeley, for example, where desegregation 
has been in effect for some time, is that, contrary to the 
view that desegregation would be achieve'^ at th expense of 
the white majori y, desegregation has brought about changes 
which benefit everyone. Far from lowering the quality of 
education as ome predict, desegregation has actually 
contributed to its improveir->nt in .nany instauices. Far from 

lightening racial tension and conflict, desegregation has 
cortributed to improved interracial understanding and 
relations in most scho€;ls. 
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This report *make8 clear that although minority parents, 
teachers, and adioinistrators frequently encounter obstacles 
to effective desegregation, even in ostensibly desegregated 
districts, '^.hv ..^Av^nty community remains the major impetus 
for desegrecj^t-Monc Most firmly believe that desegregation 
is indeed worth the effort, and they do not want to return 
to the segregated schools of the past. The commission has 
found similar attitudes among many white parents, students, 
and educators in desegregated school districts. 

School desegregation impacts at many different points 

in public education and community life. The experiences 

described here clearly indicate that, in t l^st analysis, 

whether that impact is lerally beneficial or adverse 

depends in large measure upon the determination and the 

planning of school and communit;;. leaders. The Commission 

bfc^lieves i.nat the Nation's experience with school 

desegregc ^ion fully supports the conclusion of the principal 

at Little Rock'., desegregated Central High School: 

...we at^^ inoving in the right direction. The. 
Constitution says it's righ-L^ and th^ quality of 
[our] dwctiocracy demands it.... There ^^e • 
firustrations and temporary setbacks. . .f but ] we can 
have equity and quality. That's the gc'il, the 
principle* * 
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TBE ROLE OP LEADERSHIP 

The process of school desegregation is significantly 
affected by the support or oppositi- ■'t receives from the 
local community's leadership. Across the Nation in the 
various school distri^ s included in the ommission study, 
wher-^ officials and community leaders have given their 
support, the process of desegregating the schools has -.ended 
to go relatively smoothly. In these districts the community 
at large more readily accepted desegregation. There civic 
leaders publicly oppose desegregation, however, they provide 
sanction to its opponents, who believe they have been given 
license to disobey the law and disrupt the community and its 

ffl.'ji i vis in protest. 

As early as 1968 the commission's study of *chool 
desegregation in Virginia found that effective desegregation 
had occurred where school officials had taken the position 
that Federal law must be obeyed and thet desegragation co id 
be accomplished. « More recently, the Commission has found 
tvttaer evidence to substantiate the importance of positive 
leadership in desegregation. 

In its national survey, the Commie '.or found that 
8uperintende..ts» responses in 532 school d;:.strict3 which haC 
desegregated within the last 10 years showed that the level 
of opposition among local leaders just prior to- 
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iuplementation of desegregation was far greater in districts 
which reported serious disruptions of the educational 
process. 3 of U11 districts where superintendents reported no 
serious Isruptiont^ on the issue of school desegregation^ 
superintendents said: 

• Business leaders were supportive or neutral 
in 65 percent. 

• Political leaders were supportive or neutral 
in 67 percent. 

• Religiou leaders were supportive or neutral 
in 87 percenc. 

Of 95 districts which reported serious disruptions: 

• Business leaders were supportive or neutral 
in 27 percent. 

» Political leaders were supportive or neutral 
in 30 percent, 

• Religiour readers were supporti^re or neutral 
in 66 percent. 

Superintendent and School Board 

Affirmative lea i;rship by school board members an- 
superintf^ndents is a critical factor rTor acceptance and 
peaceful implementation cf desegregacion. Individuals 
interviewed in 23 of 29 school districts in which case 
studies wer condoctxa said that the superintendent's 
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positive leadership ha ' ^ntributed to the smoothness 'with 
which desegregation was implemented. In 15 school 
districts r persons interviewed said the school board* s 
support had a noticeable impact on the desegregation 
prcoess. Support from superintendents and school boards 
included appointing human relations comri Ltteebr making 
strong public scatements in support of desegregation, and 
initiating activities or programs to faci wtate 
desegregation. 

According to school officials in Hillsborough County, 
the school board's decision not to appeal the 1971 court 
decision but to make every effort to COTiply was the first 
step towarc successful desegregation. In anticipation of 
the court order the superintendent began developing a 
desegregation p: an* The Hillsborough County School Board, 
recognizing the importance of involving the total community, 
set up a 156-memLar community desegregation task force. 
Businessmen, military personnel, students, parents, 
religious lenders, the media, us well as antibusing groups 
were represented on the task force. As a result, 
desec^jregation in Hillsborough County was implemented without 
violence or disruption. 

In contrast, the Boston School Committee adamantly 
refur^d to take the affirmative steps necessary to 
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desegregate Boston's public schools successfully. In a 
report on desegregation in Boston the Commission concluded 
thatr "the effect of the Boston School Committee's 
statements^ policyr and inaction was to foster within the 
commiinity outright resistance to school desegregation. The 
school superintendent also provided a minimum of guidance to 
the Boston .school department. • 

In Berkeley^ Calforniar which desegregated voluntarily 
1968r the board of education passed a resolution stating 
t^iat desegregation was "absolutely their goai."^ Asked what 
she considered the sing3e most important factor in 
^x: ;i^:vregation in Berkeley^ a former school board member 
saidr "I think it was the total community involvement under 
th^ leadership of both the boa d and the superintendent."* 

Onion Townshipr New Jersey^ implemented an HEW-approved 
desegregation plan in 1S69« Observers attribute its success 
to the school board's early unanimity ^ its ability to "stick 
to its guns," and the dedication and commitment ^f the 
superintendent of schools. Affirmative and determined 
leadership enabled the community to avoid most of the 
hysteria and blir resistance which troubled other school 
districts.* In MinneapoliSr Mir-^esotar ^7hich desegregated in 
1973^ many residents believe that desegregation has been 
successful because of the coni:ii stents positive approach 
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taken by the school administration in informing and molding 
community support for the desegregation process. *o 

In Prince George's Co- ntyr Maryland, vhich desegregated 
in the middle of the 1972-7 3 school year, the school board 
resisted to the very enu, causing community polarization and 
dissension. In his final decree. Judge Frank Kaufman 
stated: 

...the Prince George's County School Board has 
disregarded the mandates of the h ' '^hest court of 
our land. ..the policy and practice apparently 
followed by a number of school board members of 
seeking at every stage and at every available 
moment, ever further delays, and of failing to 
exert affirmative leadership to effect required 
constitu^:ional change, discourages further 
delay. ... * * 

In Bogalusa, Louis ia a, man school board members were 
opposed to desegregation effort. Although the board 

directed the superintendent to develop a plan to comply with 
a court order, i*^ made known .ts opposition and the fact 
that it was complying only because there was no alternative. 
A community representative cited the school board* s attitude 
as most dariaging to initial desegreg^ition efforts because of 
its negative effect on the community. 12 in Greenville, 
Mississippi iT on the dilier hanC, leadership at all levels**- 
school, community, business, and media — worked together to 
bring about desegrega^ici in that community. 
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In Charlotte-Mecklenburg^ North Carolina r where court- 
ordered desegregation was implemented in 1970, the general 
view among those sympathetic to the plan is that the school 
board did not provide active support and there has been 
little support by leaders elsewhere ^r. the city or county. 
To the es^tent the plan has worked, various individuals said, 
credit goes to the superintendent and his professional 
^t^ff. In 1972 the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Community 
)u iations Committee, after r^-udying the causes of school 
disorders and community tensions, criticized the school 
oard for its "interim** attitude and declared: 

• ••our first and fiintnest attention should be 
turned from discontent with courts. •« to our 
schools ^>nd the way in which they educate our 
childr^nc The Committee believes that leadership 
from tL : i^axd of education and from others— 
elect^^ "5 at: private civic 3 eaters allks— -will 
cauB ^.his community's parents to reaffirm their 
fcje' ' good education. ^'^ 

Pont lac, .igan, desegregated in 1971-72 amidoc 

turmoil ar 1 vi^^^jL^r^::?^ ^ 30 rchool buses were bombed in the bus 

depot and carrying young children were attacked by 

mobs of a^- Community leaders in Pontiac criticized the 

beard of dducation amd top school administrators ^or their 

failure to exert affirmative leadership: 

The school board knew it was in the wrong, but 
refused to admit it, even after all court appeals 
had been exhaiisted; the board mi8le<^ the public. 
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The community would have been more cooperative if 
the superintendent had said, "We are desegregating 
because it is the right thing to do for the 
children. 

Political Leadership 

Generally, local elected officials, other than school 
board members, have no direct authority over the p\rf)lic 
school system. However, their public response to a 
desegregation plan can have a positive or negative effect in 
a community where there is controversy. Where public 
officials actively support the desegregation process, the 
community generally directs its attention toward making the 
process work. Even where political leaders have actually 
opposed the specifics of a couri: order, the Commission has 
found that if they take a position of ••obedience to the 
law," the result is a positive contribution to the 
desegregation process. This was true in a number of 
districts, including Springfield, Massachusetts; Newport 
News, Virginia; and Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Minoru Yasui, executive director of the Denver 

Commission on Community Relations, said: 

I think probably the greatest strength has been 
that in the City and County of Denver, both the 
administration and even those who oppose the 
specific court order have felt that obedience to 
the law is a very important and integral part of 
the community. I believe the city administration 
has always backed this kind of a stand, that if 
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there is a law on the books, it should be obeyed 
by law-abiding citizens. 

Although no elected city officials in Denver made 
public statements in support of school desegregation, the 
mayor directed the Denver Commission on Community Relations 
to "be involved in whatever was necessary to alleviate the 
tensions caused by school desegregation. "^^ 

In Boston the Commission found that public statements 
of the mayor during the school desaggregation crisis confused 
the public and constituted a disservice to the rule of 
law.** Some of Mayor Whitens public statements included the 
following: 

iio are all faced with the unpleasant task of 
implementing a court order. 

Compliance ^ith law does not require acceptance of 
it; tolerance does not require endorsement of law. 

people who would boycott schools axe asked to 
weigh the decision carefully, but it is their 
decision to make. Parents should attend open 
houses at schools before making final decision to 
send or not send students to school.** 

Local and State politicans in Maryland as well as the 

district's Member of Congress made public statements on the 

anarchy and chaos that would acccAnpany school desegregation 

in Prince George's County. no Isaaarship was exerted by 

most top county or State officials In behalf of compliance 
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with the court order, and the community divided on the issue 
of desegregation, 21 

la contrast, officials in Tampa and Hillsborough County 
took a neutral position on school desegregation and credited 
the school board with the successful iirplementation of 
desegregation. Richard Greco, former mayor, said: ^It was 
their responsibility. It was a tough problem. They got in 
there and did their job and I think that you would have to 
say that the city, the county, and everyone else was 
somewhat neutral. . .because it wasn't our realm of 
responsibility. "2 2 local officials agreed that the political 
coiTununity refrained from making the desegregation issue a 
political football. 

In Louisville the desegregation issue did become a 

political football. The Governor of Kentucky, the mayor of 

Louisville, and the Jefferson County judge testified against 

co\irt- ordered desegregation during the Senate Judiciary 

Committee hearings prior to the 1975 election. In the wake 

of violence in Louisville, an editorial in The State Journal 

addressed the leadership problem: 

Both the Governor and Jefferson County Judge Todd 
Hollenbach, while strongly stating their 
intentions to restore order in the city, appv^ared 
determined to let everyone know how much they 
oppose court-ordered busing... if the Governor 
keeps saying how bad busing is, throwing a brick 
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at a police car can be seen by emotion-- laden minds 
as doing the Governor's business. 23 

The Jefferson County school system is about to enter 
its second year of desegregation. Asked if he has taken 
steps to bring the community together for better 
implementation of the court order r County Judge Louis J. 
Hollenbach testified that he and Mayor Harvey Sloane have 
appeared before man^/ groups to focus attention on 
alternatives to busing and have submitted these alternatives 
to the school board. The alternatives are not within the 
scope of the existing court order. 2* Thus^ it appears that 
the chief executives of Louisville and Jefferson County will 
continue to undermine the letter and the spirit of the law 
with respect to school desegregation in the Louisville 
community. 
Law Enforcement 

Law enforcement agencies ^ as part of local government^ 
often reflect the position of local officials. 
Consequently^ if elected officials are committed to peaceful 
implementation of desegregation^ law enforc ^ent agencies 
respond accordingly. 

Following the Denver court order in the spring of 1974 
the police department began contingency planning for the 
possibility of violence or disorder. Police officials met 
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with school officials to discuss potential problems during 
the remainder of the school year and in the fall. The chief 
of police testified: 

•••we felt that at one of our high schools we 
might have a problem. .• .We enabled the 
off icers. . .to go to that school... to determine if 
there were any possibilities. We did have alert 
circumstances^ not uniform cars, in the area, but 
available with helicopter surveillance. . .no 
problems came out. 25 

The Hillsborough County Sheriff's Department and the 
Tampa Police Department were involved in a workshop 
sponsored by the school administration to "let us in law 
enforcement know what the plan was to be." Sheriff Malcolm 
Beard said, "We were prepared for any problem that might 
arise-. ..we had no problems. "2« Both the sheriff and the 
chief of police said their departments maintained a very low 
profile although they were well prepared: "We had some 
areas where ue thought... a problem might occur, and we had 
manpower there, but they were not conspicuous. They were 
not on the scene... but they were available. "27 

Law enforcement decisions made by Boston officials 
clearly influenced the course of events. 2a Although the 
police had prior information that resistance to 
desegregation would be massive in certain areas of the city, 
they neglected to provide adequate police presence in those 
areas. As a result, massive civil disorder occurred. 
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leading the mayor to announce shortly after the opening of 

school that the city could not maintain public safety. 

With tension at a peak and the potential for violence 

running high^ Memphis schools opened in 1972-73 on a 

desegregated basis with no serious incide*.^s or arrests. 

This occurred despite opposition by the mayor and the city 

council and a national antibusing rally in Memphis the 

weekend before school opened. The director of police made 

it clear that the police would enf o:^ ce the court order: 

When the date for busing arrived, we wanted it 
done in a normal environment — no force, no strong- 
arm tactics, no sea of uniforms. We were totally 
mobilized and ready, but we were in the 
background, not in the schools or i the 
buses... .we were candid about whav we would do, 
but we didn't want anybody but e school people 
involved in the actual movement of children. I 
know we've got sc-^ men with dee ^acial bias, but 
a real professioncx has to subor te his 
personal feeling to his duty.'o 

Business, Religious, and organizational Leadership 

In many school districts affirmative leadership by 

members of business, religious, and social service 

organizations has contributed immeasurably to community 

acceptauice of desegregation. 

The Chamber of Commerce in Memphis made peaceful 

inf)lementation of the court otd\^^ its highest priority and 

helped form IMPACT — Involved M^cfiphis i^arents Assisting 

Children and Teachers. It also aj^<*d its own public 
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relations firm to enlist supportn The executive director of 
the chamber said, "It had to be done, wo don't want this 
tovm to go down the drain. One community leader said of 
the leadership coalition of the chamber, the school system, 
the black community, and IMPACT: 

When a city's power structure makes up its mind to 
face up to an issue like desegregation, it can do 
it — and do it in an impressive and ei:cou:'aging 
way. Even though officials of the local. State 
and Federal governments did all they could to stop 
busing, there were enough people here who wanted 
to do the right thing ^nd they did it. ..and the 
result was a victory for Memphis. 

The Greater Tampa Chamber cf Commerce endorsed 
desegregation of the schools • Its executive vice president 
said, "If the chamber endorses it... we represent about U,000 
business firms and individuals~I think it has a good bit to 
do with how the community responds. "'3 

In Greenville, Mississippi, the business leadership 
reportedly raised $10,000 from private sources for a 
professional public relations firm to publicize school 
desegregation. '4 

On the other hand, the Louisville Chamber of Commerce 
has moved from a public position of support for the peaceful 
inplementation of court-ordered desegregatic o one of 
opposition to court-ordered busing. 3« The reversal, 
precipitated by community opposition and intimidation of 
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small businesses by antibusing elements, fueled the 
discontent cind disobedience. 

There was considerable support for school desegregation 
from the Denver clergy. Ecumenical prayer services were 
held, and the Council of Churches and its Clergy Committee 
for Reconciliation spoke out in favor of peaceful 
inplementation of the plan. Both the United Methodist 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church officially communicated 
their support for school desegregation to their clergy. 3* In 
addition, the Roman Catholic Church in Denver, as well as in 
Louisville, Tampa, Boston, and other communities, issued 
directives forbidding the use of Catholic schools as a haven 
for whites trying to avoid desegregation. 3^ 

A coalition of t9 Denver community organizations, PLUS 
(People Let's Unite for Schools), worked to involve the 
entire comm\inity in the desegregation process. 
The Media 

Media coverage of school desegregation has an enormous 
impact upon local and national opinions and perceptions, 
consequently, many school districts have attempted to work 
closely with the news media. In Denver the court-appointed 
monitoring committee met with media executives to ask their 
cooperation in presenting the positive side of 
desegregation. A coirmittee member said: 
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• • . I think that both of the newspapers have, in 
general, done a good job of tnis. ...They have 
reported the facts, they have traced down rumors 
before putting them on the front page. 3 • 

Local newspapers in Memphis reportedly did a 

"superlative" job of covering school desegregation and took 

editorial positions favoring peaceful implementation of the 

court order. 3« Many people felt, however, that national 

coverage was misleading and had a negative effect on the 

city, In corpus Christi, Texas, the local media wre 

strong advocates of desegregation, in particular, the Corpus 

Chris ti Caller * Times which won a statewide Associated Press 

award. 

The Boston Community Media Council (BCMC) , a biracial 

organization of print and broadcast news management 

personnel, made a constructive effort to plan the local 

media's role during Phase I of Boston's desegregation 

effort. ^2 The council held training sessions: 

The briefings at times emphasized the obvious: the 
importance of checking out rumors and tips; the 
need to fae inconspicuous and to stand back from 
any outbreaks to avoid the appearance of 
encouraging them. The television people weighed 
the use of film reports... to provide an overall 
sense of perspective. . .the newspaper people 
stressed the importance of avoiding code words or 
inflammatory descriptions ("cruel," "savage," or 
"brutal") in their copy.*' 
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The Boston Globe was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1975 
for its coverage of the school desegregation crisis. The 
local media later abandoned the BC»2C "plan" and each pursued 
an independent course of action. National media coverage, 
particularly of incidents of violence during the fall of 
197i», engendered widespread feeling in Boston that reporting 
had been sensationalized and thereby distorted. 

According to community leaders in Dorchester County, 
Maryland, the media coverage of desegregation was negative 
and served to exacerbate the problems. In 1970 the 
superintendent, who was opposed to desegregation, wrote to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
criticizing Dorchester News stories as unethical. The 
Delta Democrat Times in Greenville, Mississippi, was praised 
lor keeping the cotiununity informed and for its positive 
response to desegregation.** 

The media in Louisville was severely criticized by some 
community leaders. Dr. Lois Cronholm, director of the 
Louisville-Jefferson County Human Relations Commission, 
said: 

I think the news media produced a picture in this 
community that the great majority of «ie people, 
90 percent or more... were opposed to busing, it 
became the expectation for most of our citizens to 
oppose busing because they really believed that 
not to oppose busing would have meant to have gone 
against what appeared to be the overwhelming moral 
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current of opinion. From this standpoint I would 
criticize the news inedia.*^ 

Galen Martin, director of the Kentucky Commission on 

Human Relations, testified that the media misled the 

community through its overuse of slogans and its 

"glamorization of the hote group leaders." He said: 

We have hc:d more than 12 court orders for 
desegregation. But this is the first time... that 
the media have ever described ^t as court-ordered 
forced busing across racial lines to achieve 
balance. . ^ . 

There was also testimony that the media had foiled in 
its responsibility to inform the public on the reasons, for 
desegregation: 

[It] failed t^ tell white people about the 
brutality of segregation, how b<id the schools were 
so that they ree =i little busing is better than 
the defects of segregation, 

Although the leading newspapers endorsed busing for 

desegregation and advocated peaceful implementation, a 

leading television station editorialized for a 

constitutional amendment or other alternatives to busing. 

The courier - Journal printed an editorial on the 

responsibility of the media during desegregation: 

The most sensitive issue the news media in this 
community has had to handle in many, many years is 
that of school deseijregation. . . . 

On this issue we all bear an extra burden of 
accuracy — to publish or broadcast facts rather 
than unsubstantiated rumor. The way the community 
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copeB with intogration this fall may well reflect 
the reeponsifcility with which news organizations 
have kept people infcrr.ed. Unreliable reporting 
damages ^-he community. ... 

The Courier Journal and WHAS-TV in Louisville won 
national Sigma Delta Chi awards for their coverage of 
desegregation. 

In summary, vhere public and pirivate leaders publicly 
supported the peaceful implementation of school 
desegregation, whether court- or c.e red or voluntary and 
irrespective of the mechanics used, the process tended to 
proceed smoothly and more effectively than in districts 
where such support was lacking. Affirmative leadership is 
crucial to tiie achievement of school desegregation in a 
community. 3uch leadership is most important in school 
districts where there is cppo8lx.ion because undisciplined 
opposition can lead to community disruption and violence. 
In periods immediately before and after implementation of 
desegregation, when apprehension is often widespread, local 
leaders must reassure the community that desegregation can 
and will be accomplished peacefully and successfully. 
Without commitment from the top, the task of desegregating 
is made more difficult. 
PREPARATION OP THE COMMONITY 

Many school districts undertake a variety of activities 
to involve and educate the community, particularly parents, 
prior to school desegregation. The purpose is to engender 
acceptance and support for school desegregation and create 
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an atmosphere of cooperation and comradeship between school 
and community. 

Leadership for these activities may come from the 
school administration,'* from community organizations, or 
from principals of individual schools." Often with the 
assistance of local parent teacher organizations, individual 
schools have been able to desegregate peacefully and 
smoothly, even when they are part of a school system 
otherwise marked by disruptions. 

A vital part of these activities is to keep the 
community thoroughly informed. A Greenville, Mississippi, 
school administrator reported that the school district had 
sponsored a television program explaining the desegregation 
plan so there would be "no surprises. "»« Information was 
notably absent in Phase I of the Boston school desegregation 
process. «• This contributed to "confusion, duplication of 
effort, and inaction. "»▼ 
Involving the Community 

Community preparation has been handled in several %*ays 
and at different stages of the school desegregation process. 
In Hillsborough County (Tampa), the school administration 
sought citizen involvement in the initial development of the 
plan: 
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It was our feeling at that time since the schools 
belong to the people that the people should help 
resolve the problems. So it was part of the 
format or strategy for coming up with the plan to 
get some community involvement.'" 

Immediately following the 1971 court order, s» school 

administrators organized a 156-member citizens' committee, 

the Hillsborough County Citizens Desegregation Committee, 

*»hich included black and white leaders and opponents as well 

as advocates of school desegregation. This committee 

reviewed plans and options that had been developed by 20 

school administrators and 5 lay persons under the direction 

of E.L. Bing, who is now assistant school superintendent for 

supportive services. All meetings of the committee were 

open, and newspaper and radio advertisements strongly urged 

the public to attend. •» The press was present at all 

sessions and reported on all the proceedings. Broad 

involvement of the community and the media was cited by 

school administrators and private citizens as a major factor 

in the acceptance of school desegregation in Tampa. •» 

Because a large segment of the community helped develop the 

plan, they had an investment in its outcome. 

In other places, school administrations have not 

directly involved the community in the development of a 

plan, but have provided opportunities for participation at 
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strategic points in the desegregation process and have 
sought to keep the community informed. 

In Minneapolis, prior to desegregation, the board of 
education held several open meetings and a public hearing to 
explain its plan. After adoption, the board held nearly 100 
meetings to provide furthar explanation^ *2 By the time 
implementation began, the community had been assured that 
desegregation would be educationally beneficial. *3 

community education was a basic component of the school 
desegregation plan developed in Kalamazoo, Michigan. Large 
public hearings were held for presentation of the plan and 
for citizen input. The ?;n also included an information 
center staffed by community volunteers. 
Information and Rumor Control centers 

Information and rumor control centers have been 
established by numerous school systems in the process of 
desegregating.** Such centers generally begin operating a 
few months before school desegregation begins and continue 
for the first year or two of echool desegregation. * 7 
Dependent mostly on the telephone, these centers have been 
effective tools for keeping the community informed and 
providing a readily accessible line of communication. 
Parents have been able to learn about curriculum changes^ 
school hours, and bus routes and to clarify rumors^ School 
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administrators often use community volunteers, especially 
parents, to staff the centers. Private citizens have proved 
to be highly credible in relaying first-hand information to 
other citizens.** 

In Tampa, rximors were investigated by human relations 
counselors in the schools and the results were reported back 
to callers. Charles Vacher, former supervisor of the Tampa 
rumor control center,, emphasized its importance: 

I think personally... that a desegregation process 
couldn't occur without it. You just have to sit 
and answer call after call from the concerned 
people....! feel certain that it was a wonderful 
asset to Hillsborough County at that time.^o 

Mr. Vacher said that the center received 200 to 300 

telephone calls a day from the preregistration period 

through the first few weeks of school. 

A similar center operated during the early stages of 

desegregation in Berkeley, California; 

...[The] rumor clinic was to function for the 
community, to trace down every rtunor that had to 
do with fears of desegregation. .. .[T]his rumor 
clinic was a catalyst to sort out the fears that 
had been openly expressed at many of the hearings 
.that we had prior to adoption of the plan.** 

In Boston, a black commur^ - organization. Freedom 

House Institute on Schools and Luucation, was "instrumental 

in setting up a [ neighr^rhood] Rumor control and Information 

Center, which was directly hooked into the Boston School 
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Department and also to the Information Center located in 
City Hall. "7 3 staffed by volunteers from various co»nmunity 
agencies, the center was established becuse of rumors of 
violence and hostile receptions of black children at their 
"new" school", 7* 
Local School Activities 

In addition to coir^T/initywide preparations, some school 
districts have provided parents with opportunities to £>ecome 
familiar with specific aspects of desegregation. Parents 
were able to visit their child's "new" school, experience 
a bus ride,TT meet parents of transferring students, and 
meet school personnel. other activities have included ice 
cream socials, picnics, coffee klatches, door-to-door home 
visits, and sensitivity sessions. Community organizations 
often give support and assistance to these endeavors. 

In Springfield, Massachusetts, the Bi-Racia;i Quality 
Integrated Education Committee helped with orientation 
programs at the "sending" and "receiving" schools. Tiese 
programs generally consisted of building tours, explanation 
of curriculum, and discussion of parental concerr . and 
questions. "0 in Louisville individual schools held 
orientation nights. Teachers were present to talk to 
parents and students about the curriculum and to allay fears 
and anxieties. •» Nancy Jordan, a Denver parent, stressed the 
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importance of this type of parent orientation: "For any 
other school district that plans to desegregate, I think 
this is absolutely crucial to get the parents together with 
the people who are going to be dealing with their 
children. ""2 

some school districts have responded to anxieties about 
desegregation by integrating parents into school operations, 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, the parent teacher association 
obtained Federal funds to hire a coordinator who solicited 
assistance from parents in tutorial positions. By worW.ng 
in the schools, parents were able to see first hand that 
school desegregation was proceeding smoothly and their 
children were safe.-* Parent volunteers in many school 
districts have continued to provide assistance during the 
school year in various paraprofessional and volunteer 
positions. 

A Boston parent, Jane Margulis, commented at the 

Commission hearing: 

..,1 was born and brought up in Boston, had 
very little to do with black people all • 
had always gone to segregated schools. And it was 
viry f rightlning forle to think that I ^^ulj be 
puSing them on a bus and [ sending them] to the 
black community which I knew nothing about.... 

well, I thought I had to make «ny8elf comfortable 
in order to make them feel comfortable about the 
change. The first thing I did was start working 
in my middle daughter's school.... 
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Although Boston's central school administration did not 
provide leadership to prepare the community or parf^nts Jor 
school desegregation, some individual school principals did 
involve their communities. They were able to win parental 
acceptance and achieve integration in a way that made a 
significant contribution to the educational growth and 
develojanent of their students. 
Leadership from Community Organizations 

Although data collected by the Commission suggest that 
in most instances school superintendents and their staffs 
provided the strongest leadership in preparing communities 
for school desegregation, community orginizations have also 
played positive roles in many school districts. The 
Memphis Chamber of commerce was instrumental in forming an 
organization. Involved Memphis Parents Assisting Children 
and Teachers (IMPACT) , which sponsored a telephone rumor 
control system, newspaper and television advertisements 
supporting school desegregation, a speakers bureau, 
neighborhood meetings, and factsheets explaining the 
desegregation plan.«» m Denver, two organizations. People 
Let's Unite for Schools (PLUS) and the Community Education 
Council (CEC) , engaged in a variety of activities to involve 
and inform the community, so pi.us, a coalition of more than 
ftO organizations, operated a rumor control clinic; created a 
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public education task force which developed a pamphlet 
explai-iing the court order' » and the history of the case; 
established a speaker's bureau staffed by persons 
knowledgeable about the court order; and provided a forum 
for communication between parents, students, and teachers of 
the sending and receiving schools.' 2 

Denver's Community Education Council, established by 
the court, consists of a cross-section of prominent citizens 
who coordinated the actions of a number of agencies involved 
in desegregation. The council also provided the community 
with factual information about the court order and served as 
a communication channel between the community and the 
schools, council members continue to monitor implementation 
of the order. 9 3 
Ongoing Involvement 

While the high level of communication -iThablished 
between the school and coiranunity cluriao the early stages of 
desegregation tends to decveasa ■zfter. f-.e «chool 
desegregation plan is impie^.entea. inauy school districts 
continue to sponsor community-school activities throughout 
the first few years. Parent volunteers in some school 
districts have become a part of regular school operations, 
and local community organizations have continued to sponsor 
human relations activities.'* Through such programs parental 
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involvement in school districts often increased, bringing 
the home and the school in closer contact. 

William Choker, a Denver parent, commented at the 
commission's hearing: 

The level of parent involvement has certainly 
improved since integration. was implemented. It 
has tripled or quadrupled. .. resulting in, I think, 
a very excellent organization that, in my opinion, 
has done a tremendous job, not only in the Manual 
tHigh School] community, but extending as far as 
the southwest and southeast sections of the 
city. 9 5 

At the Tampa hearing, elementary school principal Dora 

Reader also spoke of the increase in parent participation: 

...before integration I had such a hard time 
getting PTA going and getting parent 
involvement. . . . 

We do have more parent participation than we have 
ever had. Our teachers don't have to worry about 
the class parties and all of the field trips and 
all the other things that parents get involved 
in....9« 

Some school districts have more formal ongoing vehicles 
for community involvement which are often created by court 
orders. In Louisville, a citizens' advisory committee was 
established by the school administration to provide a forum 
for expression of problems, concerns, and suggestions 
pertaining to school desegregation. However, the 
effectiveness of the committee has been questioned by 
community leaders because it hae no real authority. A 
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hearing witness stated that he felt an "essential 
ingredient" for such a committee was a "formal charge from 
the Federal court" with specific responsibilities. »« In 
Denver, as previously mentioned, the court-created Community 
Education Council is responsible for continuous monitoring 
of the school desegregation process. This results in 
regular observation of the school environment by community 
volunteers. »• The Bi-Racial Advisory Committee to the 
Hillsborough County School Board also provides a line of 
communication between the community and the school board. »oo 
Although the responsibilities of these court-mandated 
committees often have needed clarification,"* they have 
provided the "community" with an effective means of 
communication and helped maintain community involvement in 
the ongoing school desegregation process. 

With planning and ingenuity, school administrators have 
engendered community support and acceptance of school 
desegregation and brought the community, home, and school in 
closer contact. 
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RESTRUCTURING OP SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

An essential part of desegregation is the restructuring 
of school districts, including changes in school attendance 
zones and grade levels. This restructuring is accomplished 
in a number of ways which include establishing satellite 
attendance areas, pairing and clustering, grade-locking, 
establishing magnet schools, building new schools, and 
closing schools.* 02 

Restructuring often requires additional busing of 
students, but the increase is substantially less than is 
popularly believed. Nationally, slightly more than 50 
percent of all school children are bused to school, and of 
this percentage less than 7 percent are bused for the 
purpose of school desegregation. » 03 jn fact, of the total 
number of children attending public school, only 3.6 percent 
are bused for school desegregation purposes. Diiring the 
1973-74 school year, $57 billion was spent for public 
education, and $1,858 billion of that total was spent for 
student transportation. Only $129 million of these 
transportation funds were used to achieve desegregation. * 04 

Indeed, busing is not a new phenomenon in American 
education. As early as 1869, the State of Massachusetts 
enacted the first pupil transportation law.* 05 Today ^8 
States provide student transportation, and 15 States provide 
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it to private schools at public expense. The use of pupil 
transportation was predicated upon providing educational 
opportunities not available at the neighborhood school r 
combined with a concern for safety, While modern 
opponents of busing often cite safety as an argument against 
it, the data show that "students walking to school are three 
times more likely to be Involved in an accident than those 
going to school by bus."»o« 

On the average, 30 percent of the students in 
desegregated school districts, survayed in the Commission's 
national study, were reassigned at the time of sc;iool 
desegregation. However, the average percentage of minority 
jtudents bused increased from «6.98 percent to 55.98 
percent. The average percentage of majority students bused 
increased from 50.13 percent to 53.28 percent^ or about 3 
percent. »o» 

Analysis of the 29 case studies reveals th<_t the number 
of students bused increased in 25, decreased in 1, and 
remained the same in 3. Furthermore, in 9 of the 25 
districts, the Increase was less than 12 percent and in none 
was the increase over 50 percent. The burd«i of busing in 
21 of the districts is disproportionately borne by minority 
students, in 3 by majority students, and in 5 is evenly 
balanced. m In addition, the percentage of the budget spent 
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on busing increased less than 2 percent in the majority of 
the school districts and decreased in two. »»« 

In Minneapolis, Minnesota, the school desegregation 
plan— which included wider attendance zones, clustering and 
pairing, and a pilot program of learning centers similar to 
magnet schools— kept busing to a minimum and balanced the 
proportion bused between minority and majority students. »»3 
The average bus ride before and after school desegregation 
was less than 20 minutes.tt4 Roughly half of the district's 
54,000 pupils are bused and of these 27,000, 11,000 are 
bused for desegregation purposes, no school desegregation in 
Ossining, New York, was accomplished by rezoning attendance 
areas and closing an elementary school in deteriorated 
condition. »»• The average bus ride remained approximately 30 
minutes and only an additional 6.6 percent of the students 
are bused. itr There was an increase of only 1 percent of 
students bused in Erie, Pennsylvania, and the percentage of 
the budget used for busing r^imained the same, 2.3 
percent. lie The desegregation plan included closing three 
old school buildings, pairing, and rezoning attendance 
lines. »i» Similarly, in Ogden, Utah, school desegregation 
did not increase the number of students bused (less than 1 
percent) , or the percentage of the budget spent on busing 
(less than 1 percent). lao The voluntary desegregation plan 
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Included consolidating five elementary schools into two new 
facilities and redrawing boundary lines for both elementary 
anrt junior high schools. *2i 

In Hillsborough County, Florida, after numerous 
desegregation plans were used which included selective 
pairing and open enrollment, the school board adopted a plan 
which encompassed satellite attendance zones, clustering, 
and grade- locking. » 22 Sixth and seventh grade centers were 
established in the formerly black schools, and white 
students at those grade levels are bused during the 2 
years. »2 3 Black studP'-ts are bused to formerly white schools 
for grades 1 through 5 and 8 through 12. »2* As a result of 
thi-^ -"'-segregation plan, 125 new buses were purchased and 
the State provided approximately 60 percent of the operating 
budget for transporta ion.»2' Of 52,785 students transported 
the year following implementation of the plan, 38 percent 
were bused for school desegregation purposes. A parent at 
the Tampa hearing responded to a question about her child 
being bused to school each day: 

i have no serious objection to it, personally. It 
has not caused a hardship in our family. Perhaps 
I would feel differently about xt if what he got 
at the end of the line was not so good. But he 
does get a good deal at the end of the line.**'' 

In most school districts, desegregation plans are 

developed for the purpose of providing equal educational 
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opportunity for all students. Restructuring of schools and 
the busing involved are merely means to that end. is not 

the busing, it is the education at the end of the ride that 
is important. 

DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS AND QDALITY OF EDUCATION 

Desegregation is the means through which children of 
all races and ethnic backgrounds are provided equal 
educational opportunity. Only .n learning together as 
equals, sharing knowledge and experiences, can children hope 
to develop the cultural values which will prepare them to be 
fully contributing members of society. At the Commission's 
hearing in Louisville, a student explained: 
"[Desegregation] let us come together ... to learn about 
things we would have to deal with in society. ...A person's 
feelings are not in the textbook. ">2« 

The Supreme court of the United States in the Brown 
decision addressed the intangible qualities that only 
desegregated schooling provides. Although Brown did not 
require improvements in curricular offerings, information 
available to the Commission indicates that many 
desegregating school districts in seeking to provide equal 
educational opportunity often sisiultaneously reevaluate 
their educational programs and services and as a result 
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improve them. The superintendent of schools in Williamsburg 
Count--- South Carolina, explained: 

It would have been a mistake to have desegregated 
the schools without making other basic changes in 
the educational programs at the same time. We 
could see that many changes needed to take 
place. ...It was a most opportune time to make 
changes. Desegregation was unavoidable; the law 
had to be complied with. We complied — and at the 
Scune time we turned our attention to. ..the 
individual child. 

The following section examines the changes in 
educational programs and services made by desegregated 
school districts. These include curriculum (multicultural 
and bilingual education, special programs, and magnet 
schools) , preparation of the staff, and school facilities 
and supplies. 
The Quality of Curriculum 

Faced with the need to provide instruction to students 
of a variety of backgrounds, interests, and skills, many 
desegregated schools have begun to make the curriculum more 
responsive to a broad range of academic and emotional needs. 
The Commission heard testimony that teachers have become 
more sensitive to the kind of instruction that ensures 
student interest and academic success, that teachers* 
expectations of minority students tend to increase, »'» that 
the academic performance of minority students generally 
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improves^ and that students are often mo^^ ^tiivated and 
thus attend school more regularly. * 

Educational research is inconclusi^^^ to the effects 
of desegregation on achievement test sco^^^ '^f minority and 
majority students* Research suggest^^ ^^^ver, that 

improved achievement scores are more a ^^^^^^On of the 
educational process than a function of ^^^ial 
composition of the school. The exp^r^^^^ of . 
Williamsburg, South Carolina, is an exce^^^'^t example. The 
school system, with a majority black and ^^^^iticome student 
enrollment, has dramatically improved ad^'^^^^ent scores, 
reduced dropout rates, and increased the ^^^^^ntage of 
students seeking higher education after ^^®^9^<5gation when 
changes were made ii. every area affecting ourricmum. 
The school system introduced an ungraded/ ^^^Vidualiied, 
sequential plan for the development of b^^^^ ^kills; added 
courses in black history and literature; ^^^^''^^ined the 
number of minority teachers at a level P^^'^^^'^onate to 
minority student enrollment; provided st^^^ ^^ining in 
human relations; and took steps to ens^r^ *^hat disciplinary 
treatment is administered equitably. 

The Berkeley Unified School District ^^^^ides another 
example. Achievement scores of both maj^^'^^^^r ^^id minority 
students improved after desegregation. ^i^ector of 
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research and evaluation attributed this to desegregation and 
the ensuing improvements in educational services and 
programs . i 3 • 

A curriculum that reflects various cultural and racial 
backgrounds is essential to desegregated education. A 
school board member in Minneapolis stated: 

...desegregation has a great effect on the quality 
of education. Because I think we are opening 
doors to our children today. .. speaking about my 
culture and background [which] they never knew 
about... they [learn] about all cultures. . .all 
major contributions. . .that one race or one 
individual nationality is not superior or inferior 
to another. . . 

A school administrator in Berkeley agreed: 

...the intent is to prepare youngsters to be 
effective members of society, and one of the kinds 
of skills that they can acquire in a desegregated 
system is a knowledge and an awareness of the 
differences that exist among youngsters and 
hopefully gain a respect for those differences and 
acceptance of them. 

Many school districts have added ethnic studies and 

multicultural courses to the curriculum* '« and have begun 

using textbooks which reflect the contributions of all 

groups. For example, a teacher in Minneapolis stated, "I 

think. ..we have made a great amount of effort to make our 

material multiethnic and nonsexist."**© Furthermore, 

teachers on their own initiative have incorporated the 
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cultures and histories of different racial and ethnic groups 
into their classroom presentations. 

Part of this general trend towards multicultural 
education is the increased use of bilingual-bicultural 
educationr an indication that school districts are becoming 
more responsive to the needs of language-minority children. 
Boston offers programs for a variety of different language 
groupsr*^* Tampa for Spanish-speaking studentSr**' and 
Louisville for Vietnamese-speaking students. Denverr 
which has a large Mexican American student population, 
instituted bilingual-bicultural programs in 7 schools the 
first year of desegregation and extended them to 15 schools 
the following year.*** 

Although these programs have not necessarily been 
instituted as a part of the desegregation process, they are 
recognized by educators as prerequisite to providing equal 
educational opportunity for language-minority children. 

A school board member in Berkeley explained: 

I think that every school district in the country 
[with] non TSnglish-speaking students has to 
establish some sort of bilingual program that will 
allow those students nc to fall behind simply 
because of the lack of mastery of the language.... 
Sinqply desegregating wasn't enough, [the Chicano 
students] needed an opportunity in a bilingual- 
bicultural setting, not only allowing [them]. ..to 
appreciate and accept their culture and their way 
of life, but allowing others to. • .gain a respect 
for that kind of situation. ... 
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Bilingual-bicultural programs typically include both 
language-minority and English-speaking children- Language- 
minority children are given a real opportunity to learn 
since they are taught basic subject matter in the language 
they know best, and at the same time they acquire 
proficiency in English as a second language. Native 
English-speaking children in these programs are given an 
opportunity to learn another language and experience a 
different culture. 

Many desegregated schoc s offer students a wider choice 
of studies than was offered in segregated schools. School 
administrators attempt to ensure that courses offered in a 
student's former school are offered in the new school. 
For example, in Tampa majority-black schools offered black 
history. Since desegregation, black history has been made 
available in all schools, to white as well as black 
students. In Denver, instead of duplicating advanced 
academic and vocational courses that were offered in two 
high schools. East and Manual, a complex was formed. 
Although each school now has desegregated student bodies, 
students are encoiiraged to take courses in both schools. »»» 

As a result of desegregation, school districts have 
implemented a variety of programs designed to improve basic 
skills such as reading and mathematics. These programs have 
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benefitted both minority and majority children achieving 
below their potential. Many desegregated school districts 
have also attempted to identify gifted students and provide 
programs that fully develop their talents and abilities. 
The availability of Federal money under the Emergency School 
Aid Actr established to provide financial assistance for 
special needs incident to the elimination of minority 
segregation^ has provided the impetus for many of these 
programs. 

In planning for desegregation^ the Prince George's 
County^ Maryland, School District received Federal aid under 
ESAA to improve reading achievement and to identify gifted 
students from minority groups. The school district 
provided a reading supervisor and staff of reading teachers 
for different geographical areas, and 20 "floating faculty" 
members were assigned to work with 20 elementary schools. A 
student tutorial service was expanded to include 20 junior 
high schools, 1,620 student tutors, ani 4,860 children. 
Workshops were conducted over the summer to prepare reading 
teachers for elementary and secondary schools. 

Even where Federal funds are lacking, many individual 
schools in the process of desegregation have developed 
programs on their own initiative to help children achieving 
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below their potential. The vice principal of Merrill Junior 

High School in Denver described their efforts: 

•••about 25 teachers came and received credit for 
[remedial reading training ]••• •We. •• started a core 
program for children who are not special education 
youngsters but have great problems with reading^^ 
with academics, with self-image^ . • •Our very top 
teachers volunteered to teach^ ••these 
youngsters. •• •This has helped a great deal^*'* 

Magnet schools, which offer specialized curricula and 
teaching, are often used to attract students to desegregated 
schools. School districts use magnet schools as testing 
grounds for innovative curricula and as a means for 
providing students alternative programs in truly integrated 
settings. These schools typically require specific racial 
percentages which may parallel racial composition 
districtwide or reflect equal distribution for each racial 
and ethnic group. 

When an open enrollment policy in Louisville, Kentucky, 
was failing to desegregate schools, the Brown School, a 
magnet school which stipulated a 50 percent black and white 
enrollment, had long waiting lists^**''' The school offers a 
progressive curriculum and attracts white and black parents 
vrtio want their children to experience learning in an open 
classroom and integrated environment.*'® Since the merger 
of the Jefferson County and Louisville school systems, two 
additional "alternative" magnet schools have been developed 
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which also require 50 percent black and 50 percent white 
enrollment. Scheduled to open in the tall of 1976 and known 
as traditional schools because of the content and approach 
of the curriculum offered, they already have waiting 
lists. 

In Boston, Phase II of the desegregation order called 
for the creation of 22 magnet schools offering specialized 
and distinctive programs. Institutions of higher 
learning, the business community, labor organizations, and 
creative arts groups have committed themselves to assist 
with the development of curricula for the magnet schools as 
well as other schools in ^he district. Businesses have been 
paired with specific schools to provide a more practical 
business orientation to academic programs, and labor 
organizations have begun developing occupational, 
vocational, technical, and trade programs. The 
effectiveness of this liaison is yet to be determined since 
Phase II only began in the fall of 1975. However, the roles 
have been defined and program development is underway. 

The Tulsa, Oklahoma, school district reported that the 
greatest effect of desegregation was improvement of the 
curriculum. The district established two magnet schools 
offering innovative curricula. Washington High Sc'aool 
offers a variety of courses including: repertory theater, 
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stage show ensemblc^t mass media, TV and film direction, 
business law, speed reading, Chinese I and II, building 
construction, elementary probability and statistics, music 
composition, electronics, and archaeology. The 
curriculum at Carver Middle School is organized around 
courses in communication skills, mathematics, science, 
humanities, and exploratory activities. The school makes 
extensive use of community resources and conducts numerous 
field trips. In addition, the school day for students is 
divided into four periods of about 90 minutes duration to 
facilitate student-teacher interaction. * 

Although magnet schools may provide broad educational 
opportunities for students, some education authorities have 
criticized their u Je a^^ an ''escape route for whites assigned 
to predominantly black schools." They have also been 
described as ''a new type of dual structure with unequal 
educational opportunities'* which drain resources from other 
schools in the system. Magnet schools have a 
particularly deleterious effect when they are used as the 
only device for reassigning students in a desegregating 
district. 
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Preparation of the Staff 

Desegregating school districts usually provide human 
relations training to ensure a positive learning eavironment 
and to help teachers understand children of different racial 
and ethnic backgrounds and socioeconomic levels. Of the 29 
case study districts, 23 have provided inservice human 
relations training.**^ Such training involves identifying 
cultural differences among groups, preparing multicultural 
materials, and teaching methodology. 

The Minneapolis school system provided human relations 
training for teachers to increase their effectiveness in 
educating children of different racial and ethnic 
backgrounds. A citywide network of faculty representatives 
from each school provided this training weekly during an 
early release period. Schools held all-day communications 
laboratories and the administration appointed two faculty 
members to obtain staff reactions to the desegregation plan. 
In addition, the administration held a series of workshops 
on institutional racism. Five years after desegregation, 
the school district continues to provide human relations 
training and racism workshops. 

The Berkeley school district launched a 
prede segregation and postdesegregation series of workshops 
and seminars to familiarize teachers and students with all 
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elements of desegregation and to allow discussion of fears 
or problems. The school administration also required 
teachers to take a series of courses in human relations and 
multicultural education, for which they received credits 
towards eventual pay raises, a*^^ 

In Denver the desegregation plan required 5 hours of 
inservice training per semester for every teacher. In 
response to subsequent complaints that training was 
ineffective and not all teachers attended, the court ordered 
that an accountability system be developed. Teachers are 
now required to report their views on effectiveness of the 
training. ^^^^ 

Human relations training provided in Louisville was 
based on ••the ripple effect," meaning that a certain number 
of teachers from each school attended a training institute 
and returned to their individual schools to train other 
teachers. For the most part it was ineffective. Some 
school administrators said that it was not effective because 
it was designed with the expectation that the school 
district had one full school year to prepare teachers before 
desegregation* 2 a second reason for its lack of 
effectiveness was that it received minimal support and 
connitment from the central administration. However, the 
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few schools that were committed to the concept of human 
relations training held successful training workishops. 

To implement broad changes in the curriculum 
successfully in a clesegregated setting often requires new 
teaching techniques. a direct result of desegregation^ 

18 of the 29 districts reviewed by the Commission developed 
and implemented new teaching methods to make the curriculum 
more responsive. ^ ^» Many school districts attempted to 
individualize instruction by adding aides and other resource 
teachers and creating open classrooms to permit smaller 
grc'^pings of students. 

The principal of Crosby Middle School in Jefferson 

County y Kentucky^ described instructional improvements nade 

at his school: 

...One part of our instructional program 
is. . .individualized instruction, which means that 
students work at their own pace. It means that 
each student can succeed at the level the student 
has achieved. .. .By using instructional packets, by 
subgrouping, we can facilitate. .. learning. .. for 
students who have different motivations. 

In Hillsborough County, Florida, one-grade schools were 

created for the sixth and seventh grades in which 120 

students are heterogeneously grouped with one team leader 

and four teachers assigned to instruct all of them. At 

different times of the day, the students are divided into 

smaller groups for individualized instruction. * ^''^ 
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After desegregation in Kalamazoo, Michigan, the concern 
for effective teaching brought about the development or a 
districtwide teacher accountability system. Extensive test 
data and other information on students are given to teachers 
in the form of student profiles so they can better tailor 
their instruction to the individual needs ot students and at 
the same time be held accountable for the process. 

In general desegregation has a renewing effect on 
teachers. At Commission hearings and open meetings mary 
teachers testified that desegregation has caused them to 
reevaluate their methods, techniques, and attitudes and 
develop new ways to communicate with children. One teachei 
said: 

We have, because of desegregation, thrown 
out... some of the practices that were detrimental 
to education. . .we have put in place of those, 
educational practices that are more beneficial for 
all students . * ^ « 

School Facilities and Supplies 

One of the most tangible and obvious effects of 

desegregation on the quality of education is the general 

upgrading of school buildings and facilities and the 

provision of adequate supplies. Information available to 

the Commission indicates that the reassignment of white 

students to previously minority schools has caused school 

administrators to correct the inadequate maintainance of 
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buildings and grounds of minority schools that existed for 
years. Moreover^ they have corrected the shortage of 
educational bupplies^ textbooks^ and classroom furniture 
which generally existed in minority schools. 

In Denver a black member of a school board advise y 
group testified that the school administration had different 
standards for minority and majority schools prior to 
desegregation. In addition to being older, black schools 
were inferior and unsafe. Ventilation was poor, roofs 
leaked, radiators were uncovered, bathroom facilities were 
limited, and gymnasiums often had cement floors. The 
schools were not provided air conditioning as most white 
schools were, and they were given mobile classroomj? when the 
school became overcrowded. Predominantly black schools were 
generally short of textbooks, supplies, athletic equipment, 
and classroom furniture. 

In speaking about the inequality of supplies and 
textbooks between majority-black and majority-white schools, 
a black student at the Tampa hearing testified: "The books 
had no backs, half the pages were gone.. .and you had to 
share one book [with] three people. 

P. R. VJharton, assistant superintendent for 
administration, acknowledged ^hat improvements had been made 
to a former minority school: 
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I can think of one school where there was quite a 
bit to do about maintenance. I think it was run 
down. It was an elementary school. Carver School, 
and we went in there and did a great deal of 
maintenance prior to integrating that school, the 
summer prior to integration. 

The black principal of Manual High School, a previously 

all-black school in Denver, testified that before 

desegregation the school administration had generally 

ignored requests for supplies and improvements in 

facilities. A parent of a Manual High School student 

testified: 

There have been drastic changes in the school 
since the implementation of the court order.... 
Manual began to.. .approach the equipment available 
in the other high schools. .My youngest son, who 
graduated in *75, had been Manual's athletic 
trainer for 3 years. He continually cOTiplained to 
me about the lack of basic equipment. .. .The 
equipment was below standard. The first time that 
Manual's tennis team had uniforms was when the 
kids from Washington and East and South [schools] 
came over and all of a sudden monies became 
available to provide equal equipment for black, 
white, Chicano students attending Manual, on a par 
with what the other schools had previously been 
used to.*** 

Similarly, in Berkeley a black parent testified that 
they had fought for years for remodeling of the cafeteria 
arid lighting in the basement of the black school in her 
neighborhood, but they were ignored until the schools 
desegregated. * » « 
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MINORIW STAPP 

Adequate minority representation on School staff is 
critical to integrated education. Just ^"^n^ent exposure 
to students of other races and ethnic gjf^^^ helps develop 
racial understanding, tolerance, and apP^®°^*^lon, so also 
does the presence of a multiracial and m^^^^^^thnic staff. 

Minorities in positions of responsi^'^^^^V help dispel 
myths of racial inferiority and incompe^^^"^®' provide 
positive role models for all students* ^^^^ ^^se the 
adjustment of minority students and thei^ P**Qnts as well as 
majority teachers, and help provide a mU^^^^'^Xtural 
curriculum. 

Stereotypic ideas may be held by wU^^® ^d black 
stuaents and staff. Day-to-day interac*^®^ ^ith minorities 
as co-workers or as teachers and admin i^''^'^**^^^8 can help 
eradicate such misconceptions. This poi*** stressed by 
Mogul Du Free, an elementary school t,e&C^^^ in Tampa, who 
said: "I think that one of the thint tP** ^^^is happened as a 
result of desegregation... [is that] the ^^^^^otyped Idea 
that Negro teachers [are] inferior la r»f^^^^ 
disappearing . " > •• 

A Tampa school administrator said ^^^^ ^tne white 
parents request that their children to© *^*^9*i*d to black 
teachers because they feel it is a vital •^^^tional 
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opportunity, i«7 a mother described her daughter's experience 
in this area: 

My child's favorite teacher in high school was her 
black Spanish teacher, and without desegregation, 
she never would have had this experience. I think 
it was a very rewarding experience for my 
child. 

Minority presence at all administrative and staff 

levels is necessary to reinforce positive images for both 

minority and majority students. A community leader in 

Stamford stressed the need for minority staff: 

One other area that is constantly highlighted is 
the low minority representation throughout the 
school board's staff, especially the lack of black 
and Hispanic personnel. It is well known that 
students need to have that type imagery 
available. . . . »«o 

This point was also made by a principal at the Berkeley open 
meeting who said, "Oh, the kids definitely need role models. 
They need to have minority people, the Tiiajority kids need to 
have them, too."*^* 

Moreover, the use of minority teachers in bilingual- 
bicultural education programs contributes to a child's self- 
concept through a positive reinforcement of his or her 
background and culture. Self-concept is affected by 
interaction with teachers, and language-minority teachers 
are sometimes best able to communicate the encouragement and 
understanding needed by language-minority cLxldren. * 
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Additionally, minority staff can help ease the 
adjustment of minority students to school desegregation. In 
many instances, minority students are transferred from a 
school where they were the majority to a school where they 
are in the minority. In these instances, they are often 
reassured by the presence of minority staff members who are 
sensitive to their needs. A witness at the Boston hearing 
addressed this issue, saying, "Youngsters began to say that 
we don^t feel comfortable unless ^ ^e some of ours 
there. 

A student, asked if there s. oul- oe more minority 
teachers in his school, responded: 

Definitely so. Because black and Puerto Rican 
students feel that they can relate to somebody who 
is either black or Puerto Rican. . -because the 
majority of the teachers in the school are 

white They don't know what it's like, you know, 

to be 1 ving in a certain neighborhood. * 

A stu'^y of school desegregation in Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, found that "black students were more likely to 
participate on a par with white students in open classrooms 
in desegregated schools where the teaching staff was 
balanced in leadership and competence between black and 
white teachers. 

The presence of minorities on the staff can help 
minority parents to become involved in school activities. 
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Accustomed to relating to minority teachers at a segregated 

school, minority parents may find the desegregated 

environment threatening. This may be especially true for 

parents with limited proficiency in English. Carmen Castro, 

executive director of the Spanish International Center of 

Stamford, said: 

Parents [Hispanic] have no way of communicating to 
principals or teachers in other schools because 
they do not have interpreters. [There was 
the].. .problem of the child having to interpret 
for the parent and interpret for the teacher, so 
that heaven knew what went on. The parent would 
never know what was going on.^^^ 

A teacher in Berkeley described how teachers of 

different races can gain understanding by sharing problems: 

[W]e [teachers] had meetings at least once a week 
where we sat around and tried to deal with each 
other and. ..work out problems that we were 
having. • .dealing with a multiethnic 
culture,... [ I ]t was helpful to everyone. ... ^ ^« 

AS part of the desegregation process, many school 

districts introduce multicultural classes to the curriculum. 

Because most textbooks fail iLo treat the culture and 

historical contributions of minorities effectively, minority 

staff n^embers are often the best source for knowledge in 

this area. Moreover, their presence gives credence to the 

school's effort to recognize and appreciate the contribution 

of all ethnic and racial groups. The contributions of black 

Americans to science and medicine may be taken more 
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seriously if the nurse and the science department 

chairperson are black. Similarly, the role of Hispanos in 

American history may be more authentic to a student hearing 

it for the first time when Hispanos are in positions of 

responsibility. According to a recent study: 

Desegregation exposes minority pupils to cultural 
marginality and confusion as to their own 
identity, unless the staff is interracial, unless 
the curriculum recognizes the minority group 
culture, and unless there is opportunity for 
choice between assimilation and pluralism. 

The School Desegregation Experience 

What happens to minority staff representation when 
school districts desegregate? Although no comprehensive 
statistics are available, analysis of the 29 case studies 
reveals that in 16 of the school districts, minority 
employment increased following school desegregation. In 
eight other school districts, minority employment remained 
the same, and a decrease was reported in two. 

In some school districts increases have been reported 
solely for the teaching force; others have shown gains in 
administrative positions. For example, prior to 
desegregation in Providence, there were no black principals, 
assistant principals, or central administrative staff. -oo By 
1975 there were three black principals and five blftcks on 
the central administrative staff. Blacks in Memphis were 
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successful in securing an act of legislature that 
restructured the school board to ensure the election of 
blacks. «oi By 1973 three blacks served on the nine-member 
board. «o« 

In many instances an effective impetus for change was a 
coxirt mandate. Some court orders have dealt only with the 
reassignment of teachers and called for minority teachers to 
be equally dispersed throughout the system; others have 
mandated specific ratios; i.e. the ratio of minority 
personnel should reflect the ratio of the city population or 
the minority student population. 

Only a few school districts have actively pursued 
affirmative hiring practices on a voluntary basis. Minority 
staff representation was addressed by the court orders in 
Boston r Denver r Tampa (Hillsborough County schools) r and 
Louisville. In Tampa and Denver affirmative action plans 
have been in existence long enough to produce positive 
results. 

In many northern school districts there is 
underrepresentation of minorities in staff positions. With 
the advent of school desegregation, discriminatory hiring 
practices were often exposed and in some districts were 
directly addressed as part of the court order. The 197«l 
court order in Denver required the school administration to 
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formulate an ^ native action plan to recruit and hire 
Hispanos c .lacks. 203 as early as 1970 black and Hispanic 
OL-ganizacions had pointed out the need for black and 
Hispanic personnel. 204 Howevei . very little was accomplished 
in this area until the court mandate. 

The judge subsequently indicated that the goal of the 
plan should be to increase minority personnel hiring until 
the ratio mirrored that of Chicano and black students. 

In 1975 the student population in Denver was 17.8 
percent black and 2^.1 percent Hispanic; the teaching force 
in 1975 was 10.6 percent black and ^.8 percent Hispanic. In 
compliance with the order, the Denver school system adopted 
an affirmative action plan in March 1975 which includes 
recruitment, employee development programs, and career 
counseling, and provides job advancement provisions at all 
staff levels. As of February 1976, blacks constituted 10.7 
p<:jrcent and Hispanics 6.1 percent of all teachers. In 197^ 
blacks accounted for 8.0 percent of all administrative 
personnel, and by 1976 their percentage had increased to 9.8 
percent. Corresponding percentages for Hispanos were tt.7 
and 6.1, respectively. 205 

In Boston inadequate representation of minorities on 
the school staff was also addressed directly by the court 
order. 206 while the student population during the 1972-73 
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school year was approximately 33 percent black, only 5.4 
percent of the permanent teachers r 3.9 percent of the 
principals and headmasters, and 5.7 percent of the assistant 
principals and assistant headmasters were black. The 
coiirt required placement of black teachers in schools in 
accordance with the di rictwide proportion of black 
teachers at that level of instruction. In addition^r of 2t0 
new permanent teachers, blacks and whites were to be hired 
on a one-to-one ratio until every qualified black applicant 
had been offered employment. ^oe Three black recruiters were 
hired by the school committee to assist in this employment 
effort. 

A few school districts havo instituted affirmative 

action programs voluntarily. As part of the desegregation 

process in Berkeley in 1968, the school administration 

adopted an affirmative action policy to "work as fast as 

possible to bring the number of minority teachers more in 

line with the number of minority students in the school 

district. "2to a former school board member described the 

recruitment efforts: 

...[W]e instructed him [personnel director] to go 
out and search for minority teachers all across 
the country. .. .[H]e went on tour throughout the 
U.S. to try to find qualified teachers and workers 
in the clerical area who could be brought to 
Berkeley and interviewed for jobs because we felt 
we had to be aggressive about this.^ti 
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The Berkeley recruitment drive concentrated on 
predominantly black tiniversities and colleges. Community 
and staff task forces served in an advisory capacity. 
Although the school system has not reached its goal, 
progress has been made, in 1968 blacks constituted 17 
percent of the faculty, Asian Americans U percent, and 
Hispanos 2 percent; in 1975 the percentages had increased to 
27 percent, 7 percent, and U percent, respectively. The 
system hired a black superintendent in 1974 and two of its 
three assistant superintendents are black. The student 
population in 1968 and in 1975 was approximately 45 percent 
black, 7 percent Asian American, and 3 percent Hispanic.^^z 
The Berkeley school system in the spring of 1976 %rais in the 
paradoxical sittiation of anticipating a layoff of 
approximately 120 teachers and because of a seniority 
stipulation, it was anticipated that 80 percent would be 
minority*, 

Under the segregated school system in the South, blacks 
were hired to staff and administer black schools at all 
levels. 21 3 However, as school systems were desegregated in 
the late 19608, the number of black staff members decreased 
drastically. Black principals and department heads, as well 
as faculty members, were often demoted or firad. 
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In many instances, was obvious discrimination since 
they wei not g ver an opportunity to compete for the 
posit icms regardless of experience or education.*** Other 
school districts, while using subtler forms of displacementr 
produced similar results — black teachers were often placed 
in classrooms out of their fields and then fired for 
incompetence; reassigned as co-teachers with domineering 
whites or as floating teachers without their own classrooms; 
or assigned to nonprofessional positions such as hall 
monitors. 2»» Between 1954 and 1970 while the black student 
population in 17 Southern and Borflc.: Spates increased from 
23 percent to 25 percent, the black teacher force decreased 
from 21 percent to 19 percent. 2X6 

In 1970 the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals responded to 
the discriminatory treatment of minority educators in a 
consolidated opinion covering 11 southern school districts. 
In Singleton v. Jackson Municipal Separate School District 

the court stated that: 

Staff members who work directly with children and 
professional staff who work or» the administrative 
level will be hired, assigned, promoted, paid, 
demoted, dismissed or otherwise treated without 
regard to race, color or national origin. 

...[T]he district shall assign the staff... so that 
the ratio of Negro to white teachers in each 
school and the ratio of other staff in each, are 
substantially the same as each such ratio is to 
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the teachers and other staff, respectively in the 
entire school system. 2»7 

Increasingly, court orders contain stipulations covering the 

employment and assignment of minority staff and often 

mandate specific minority staff ratios. 

In Hillsborough County, the 1969 court order, 2»» in 

addition to requiring faculty desegregation, mandated that 

faculty composition mirror the districtwide, black-white 

student ratio, vrtiich was approximately 13 percent black, 82 

percent white. At that time black teachsrs constituted 

approximately 15 percent of the faculty. 2t» in an effort to 

comply with the court order, the school administration 

launched a U-year recruitment drive covering more than 20 

predominantly black colleges and universities in 8 Southern 

States. 22 0 As a result of this drive, the number of black 

faculty members increased each succeeding year, from 732 in 

the 1969-70 school year to 915 in the fall of 1975.22t while 

this is an increase of only one percentage point, it is a 

step in a positive direction, especially when contrasted 

with occurrences in other southern school districts. (For 

example, in Escambia Covinty, Florida, between 1967 and 1970, 

86 black teachers lost their jobs.)««2 Hillsborough county 

also recorded an increase in administrative positions. In 

1969, blacks occupied HO of 308 positions (13 percent) , and 
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in the fall of 1975r they held 60 of the 358 administrative 
positions (20 percent) • Moreover^ black teachers and 
administrators who leave the system are replaced with 
blacks. « 25 

The Hillsborough County administrationr as a result of 
Federal pressure, also plans to equalize employment 
opporttinities for women. Although women constitute 73 
percent of the faculty, they hold none of the top 
administrative positions. 22 5 Additionally, of the 37 
secondary principal ships, only 3 are held by women. 22* 
CLASSROOM DESEGREGATION 

The constitutional and educational grounds for 
eliminating racially identifiable schools apply equally to 
classrooms. However, in desegregated school districts 
throughout the Nation, classes often are composed of 
students of one racial or ethnic group or vary considerably 
from the racial composition of the school. In the South, 
for example, statistics compiled by the Southern Regional 
Council show that two of every three school districts have 
one or more schools with racially identifiable classrooms. 
These districts include school systems in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 22T a study in 1973 reported that of 467 southern 
school districts, 35 percent of the high schools and 60 
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percent of the elementary schools had segregated 
classrooms. 35 2 9 

Ability Grouping 

The most common cause of classroom segregation is the 
educational practice of ability grouping, with the 
exception of Mississippi, 7 out of 10 school districts 
surveyed (in the 7 states mentioned above) that have 
rc ially identifiable classrooms use ability grouping. « 2? 

In schools in Southwestern States where Mexican 
American students are less than 25 percent of the 
enrollmenc, they constitute 35 percent of the low ability 
group and 8 percent of the high ability group classes. In 
schools 25 to 50 percent Me^cican American^ they constitute 
57 percent of the low group and 19 percent of the high 
group. In schools more than 50 percent Mexican Americanr 
moia than three of every four students in the low groups are 
Mexican American, and only two of evexry five are Mexican 
American in the high groups. 

Research for the most part does not support ability 
grouping. While it is argued that grouping students 
according to their achievement levels ensures that academic 
needs are met, research findings are almost uniformly 
unfavorable with regard to its use in promoting scholastic 
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achievement in low ability groups and are inconclusive in 
its use for high ability groups. 23 1 

Rather than providing an environment for meeting a 
variety of needs of individual students in each group^ 
abilit,y grouping assumes that students are equal in terms of 
needs and capabilities. Furthermore^ teachers of low 
ability groups frequently are unprepared to teach these 
classes and generally have low expectations of their 
students. Course content may be watered down and 
stimulation from more academically prepared students is 
nonexistent. 23 2 a study by the National Education 
Association indicates that less than 5 percent of teachers 
at the ele lentary level and less than 2 percent at the 
secondary level want to teach low ability groups. 
Students are thus denied the opportxinity of academic 
challenge from both teachers and peers. 

A Stamford teacher told the Commission^ "Better 
teachers are rewarded the higher groups. "23^ ^ student 
reported: 

vour teachers in the lower group[ s ]. . .they are put 
there just to make sure you don't do anything in 
class. You sit for a couple of hours and that's 
it:»,..The teachers in the lower class don't show 
any kind of interest. 235 

itud nts placed in low ability groups rarely perceive 
themselves as equal to nor are they considered equal by 
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students in higher groups. This grouping tends to deflate 
the self-esteem of students in low groups and inflate the 
ego of those in high groups. 2 A student in Stamford 
explained: 

Wellr the majority of the black students. . .when 
they realize. . .why all the blacks are in this 
class and. •« all the whites in that class.... 
Basically^ it makes them feel like they are lower. 
And then that builds... to be a hatred of white 
people in general. .. .221^ 

The courts have been fairly consistent in holding that 
pupil assignment by standardized achievement or IQ test 
scores is unconstitutional when the intended and actual 
result is the perpetuation of the dual system^ whether 
segregation exists within the system as a whole ^^'^ within 
individual schoolsr^s* or within individual classrooms. 2^0 

In some districts school boards or school 
administrators have explicit policies prohibiting classes of 
any one race. The administration of Hillsborough County 
Public Schools sent directives to teachers and 
administrators stating that no one class should be more than 
50 percent black. 2^1 At the Denver hearingr an associate 
superintendent testified that schools were directed to 
ensure that **classes not be allowed to be reorganized on a 
segregated basis," and that schools were looking for 
••r^ternative ways of grouping youngsters and organizing 
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classes and arranging for arrays of courses so that 
youngsters would not have to discontinue sequences they had 
already begun, but at the same time would not get involved 
in a tracking arrangement. . .that results in 
resegregation."2*2 The Dorchester, Maryland, school 
district, in addition to eliminating tracking in the upper 
grade levels, screened all classes to avoid all-black or 
all-white classes. 2*3 

some schools have abolished ability grouping in certain 
subjects. In Denver, for example, the principal of Smiley 
Junior High School said that teachers had discussed the 
problem of ability grouping and decided to abolish it first 
in social studies. Ability grouping for other subjects had 
been discussed, but no consensus was reached. 

Ability grouping traps those students in the low 
ability groups; they are rarely ever assigned to any other 
group. 2** Furthermore, some students are not only assigned 
a low ability group in one subject but "tracked" in the same 
level in all subjects regardless of strength or weakness. 
Ability grouping and tracking foreclose a student's chance 
for ever excelling. 

Many schools replace ability grouping with new teaching 
approaches such as individualized instruction and team 
teaching, facilitated by the creation of open classrooms or 
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learning centers. In open classrooms racial percentages are 
often stipulated, in the sixth and seventh grade centers of 
the Hillsborough County Public Schools^ Florida^ the 
minority percentage of each group was stipulated at 20 
percent, 2^ * 

Thus^ although most data indicate that classroom 
segregation is a serious problem in desegregated districts^ 
schools in the Commission's survey acknowledge the problem 
and said they are seeking ways to deal with it. 
Assignment to "Special Education" classes 

Segregation also occurs in "special education" classes^ 
such as those for children with problematic behavior or with 
learning disabilities in which minority students are often 
overrepresented. Minority students are often incorrectly 
assigned to such classes. iq test scores^ the basis for 
assignment to classes for the educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) , have been found to be culturally biased and often 
reflect achievement or a child's ability to take tests 
rather than intelligence, Moreover^ white teachers and 
school administrators who recommend placement in EMR classes 
often are poor judges of minority student behavior or 
ability. 

A 1973 study of a California school district found that 
91 percent of the black students and 60 percent of the 
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Mexican American students placed in EMR classes on the basis 
of IQ tests had been incorrectly assigned, In 1973 in 
Texas, the Commission found that Mexican American students 
were twice as likely to be placed in EMR classes as whites; 
the ratio of black students was 3 i/2 times greater. 2»o The 
Office for Civil Rights of HEW in 1973 cited 14 districts in 
the southwest in non'iompliance with Title VI on the grounds 
of overinclusion of Mexican American students in special 
education classes. 

Testimony at the Tampa hearing indicates that black 
students are overrepresented in classes for tJie educable 
mentally handicapped (EMH) . The dean of girls of a junior 
high school explained that although the basis for assignment 
is low IQ test scores, most of the black students who score 
low are "disruptive" rather than retarded and, thus^ should 
not be placed in EMH clases. She said they score low 
because they have a history of absence from echool and 
therefore test pocrly^zs* 

The Louisville-Jefferson County public school system 
has two programs for 700 disruptive students. One, called 
the Alternative School, is a self-contained school for 
students with "deviate behavior.'^ It is 9S percent black. 
Thi^ Other, the youth devslopinent program, consists of 
separate classrooms in 33 schools for students with ^.esa 
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serious behavioral problems. Students in this program are 
80 percent white. 2«3 School administrators explain that tha 
alternative school was part of the majority-black Louisville 
school system and the youth development program was part of 
the majority-white Jefferson County system prior to merger 
of the two districts in the fall of 1975. Most students^ 
they said^ were assigned prior to merger^ but no attempt has 
been made to reevaluate and reassign students. Furthermore^ 
the difference in criteria in assigning students to either 
program has not been clearly defined. 254 

In recognition of the discrimination involved^ Federal 
courts have ruled against "the use of IQ tests in assigning 
minority students to EMR classes. In Larry P , v. Riles ^ 
the San Francisco Unified School District was restrained 
from placing black students in EMR classes "on the basis of 
criteria which place primary reliance on the results of IQ 
tests as they are currently administered^ if the result of 
use of such criteria is racial imbalance in the composition 
of such classes. In Diana v. state Board of Education^ 
Cali forr ia^^^y plaintiffs successfully challenged the use of 
IQ tests in assigning Mexican American children to EMR 
classes on the grounds that low IQ test scores resulted from 
their unfamiliarity with the English language. 
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EXTRACDRRICOIAR ACTIVITIES 

Participation in extracurricular activities helps 
students develop leadership skills, respect for the 
democratic process , competitiveness, and cooperation. It 
makes the school experience more meaningful and tends to 
enhance learning. In desegregated schools participation in 
extracurricular activities is crucial, since it develops 
feelings of belonging and a sense of pride in the new 
school. Furthermore, it contributes to producing a truly 
integrated school environment by providing students the 
opportunity to discover common interests and goals. 

Participation in extracurricular activities by students 
of all races does not happen automatically when schools 
desegregate. School administrators and teachers facilitate 
participation by establishing policies governing 
participation, providing transportation, supporting and 
encouraging students to participate, publicizing events and 
activities, and by an unwillingness to accept anything but 
full participation. Since desegregation brings together an 
entirely new student body, activities, clubs, and sports 
that reflect the interests of all the students are plannei. 
Many desegregated school districts have made some efforts to 
ensure the participation of all students, but these efforts 
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usually are limited and generally have fallen short of what 
is required. 

In Prince George's County, Maryland, school coaches 
were instructed to accept all transferring athletes as team 
members at the new school, student government officers, 
yearbook and newspaper staffs, school band members, and 
cheerleaders from previous schools were to retain their 
positions and serve jointly with officers and members at 
their new schools. zsa Despite this policy, participation in 
extracurricular activities declined after desegregation 
because of limited activity buses, failure to duplicate 
special interest clubs, and lack of parental encouragement 
to participate in activities. zs» 

Although most school districts report that they provide 
activity buses or bus tokens for public transportation, 
students testifying at Commission hearings often linked 
limited participation in extracurricular activities to 
transportation problems. A student from Brandon High School 
in Hillsborough County Public Schools said, "Most of [the 
black students] live too far away to get involved in 
activit[ies] at Brandon because of lack of 
transportation. "2 6 0 a student at Kennedy High School in 
Denver explained: 
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usually we have late gymnastics practice and it s 
hard fJr me to get home within a "rtain amount of 
time so I can still do my homework. That is the 
big problem at Kennedy, I think... it s _ 
transportation because I'm the only black coming 
from northeast Denver who is on the gymnastics 
tl^. They say that they can't get a bus for one 
student, s^ they give me these pickets to catch 
the city bus, but the city bus takes so much 
time... when I get home, I barely L it's 

study and then get a good night's rest. So it s 
really hard from the transportation part.2»» 

In Louisville, a black student said: 

I was on the advisory council, but I never did 
make it to the meetings because I had no way to 
get out there. I called several ^imes to tell 
them I had no transportation. I felt if they 
really wanted us on the advisory council and 
really wanted to hear what I had say, they 
would have provided transportation. 

Schools sometimes compensate for inadequate 

transportation by providing activity periods during the 

regular school day. The principal of Dunbar Elementary 

school in Hillsborough county explained hnw the school 

surmounted the transportation problem: 

we have a cluL day which is every o^her Friday; it 
is from 1:30 to 2:30 and our students Jeave at 
7- US The clubs are sponsored by the teacners 
wiJh'vaSing talents and it is a delightful 
experience.. .we enjoy it.z*' 

Similarly, in Little Rock, Arkansas, student activities 
such as student council meetings, drama, and art take place 
during the regular school hours to avoid transportation 
problems. 2 
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Encouragement from teachers and administrators, though 
vital if minority students are to participate in 
extracurricular activities, is often lacking, and left 
alone, few students will choose to participate. Thelma 
Shuma, dean of girls of H.B. Plant High School, Hillsborough 
County, explained: 

It is hard for them to get into these extra 
activities because there is such a small number of 
them... they just feel [like] outsiders. 

...If the total administration and teachers at the 
school would encourage the black students to 
become involved, help them to become involved, 
then I think it would help. But they just leave 
it up to the student. . .and they don't get 
involved. 2*5 

Publicizing activities is one way to encourage 
participation. A student from Brandon High School, 
Hillsborough, said: 

...[T]he whites tell their friends about it 
[extracurricular activities] and they tell their 
friends.. .blacks don't really get interested or 
know about the clubs. . .[There' s a] lack of 
information. They just don't know about it.2«* 

This student also said that encouragement is provided by 

black teachers but not white teachers. 2*7 

At Burke High School in Boston, white students 

hesitated to join sports teams that are predominantly black. 

According to Burke's coach, efforts to encourage white 

students to join the basketball team failed the first year. 
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but continued encouragement yielded four times as many white 

students for the following year's team. He explained: 

The [white] kids have become much more comfortable 
in the situation. The white kids are even causing 
trouble now, where they weren't at the beginning 
of the year, which is a — you don't want it, but it 
is a very natural thing. 2*« 

The Tulsa, Oklahoma, Independent School District faced 
the problem systemwide. School officials conducted 
workshops for the student council, cheerleaders, and pep 
club sponsors to explore the reason for lack of minority 
participation and to develop ways to encourage greater 
participation. 2*» Some schools in Hillsborough County 
require the student council to be representative of both 
bused and nonbused students. Although this policy has been 
effective in ensuring minority participation on the student 
council, it has not been used for interest clubs. 

When schools have been successful in bringing about 
participation of all students in extracurricular activities, 
students of different racial and ethnic backgrounds are 
likely to view each other as equals. The dean of boya of a 
junior high school in Hillsborough County told the 
CommiBsion: 

we had a dance 2 weeks ago. 1 is formal, most 
of the boys appeared in tuxedoc The pupils 
elected a king and a queen from the ninth grade, 
and a prince and princess from the eighth grade. 
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Our king is white; our queen is Cuban; our prince 
is black; our princess is Cuban. 

STUDENT ATTITUDES 

Students, the major actors in the school desegregation 

process, consistently adjust to school desegregation in a 

positive manner. 

Superintendents queried in the Commission's national 

survey said that a majority of students, both white and 
minority, supported desegregation in their districts. This 
was true of minority students in 72 percent of the districts 
and of white students in 62 percent. Furthermore, student 
support reportedly increased substantially after the 
desegregation plan was in operation. m interviews and 
hearing testimony these feelings were generally expressed in 
very personal terms relating to individual experiences, one 
student in Denver said: 

When I first heard about going to Manual, I was 
...in eighth grade... and I think I might have been 
really scared. . .except my mom had been working 
with Mr. ward and a lot of the kids and teachers 
and she knew a lot about it. 

And I had a lot of support from the house, my mom 
and older friends who are going to Manual now, and 
they said, «Don«t be scared of it, now it's really 
great." And I think so now. 

Positive attitudes have been expressed by students even 
in school districts marked by diaruptions and chaos, in 
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Pontiac, Michigan, where protests and violence characterized 

the beginning of school desegregation, parents and school 

personnel said that students, rather than the school board 

or central school administrators, had provided substantial 

leadership. 2^* Students at one school formed an organization 

known as The Group "to show the positive side of 

integration." During the following school year, several 

thousand students throughout the system joined The Group in 

support of the motto "We Can Make it Work."^^' 

In Boston, another district marked by violence, 

students testifying at the Commission's hearing emphasized 

the benefits of school desegregation. One student said: 

...what really sort of made me mad about the whole 
school year was all the good things that happened 
at Jerry [Jeremiah E. Burke High School]... it was 
never brought out. . .[ W]i'^:hin the school it was 
brought out, but in the community, and the whole 
city of Boston, the media just kept [reporting] 
the bad things that were happening about 
desegregation in the schools.*^* 

While busing is considered an inconvenience by some 

students, many students view it as a positive and often 

enjoyable experience. The Southern Regional Council found 

that students who are bused to school are more favorable 

toward busing than students who are not and that students xu 

general are more positive about busing than adults. A 

Tampa student concisely expressed his feelings about the bus 
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ride, nit is all right with me because I like to ride. "are 
Another Tampa student testified that her mother drove her to 
school because the bus ride would necessitate arising at 
H:U5 a.m.: 

...I would have to leave at a quarter to 6:00 if I 
wanted to ride the bus, therefore get up at a 
quarter to 5:00. ^ r 

This way, since I get a ride to school, I don't 
have to get up until 5:30, so I get extra 
sleep. 2 79 ^ 

A parent described her son's feelings about the bus ride: 
"He really rather enjoys the bus ride. On occasion I have 
offered to give him transportation home, and I have been 
reprimanded severely for that.nzao 
Racial Attitudes 

Student testimony received by the Commission :..adicated 
that although desegregation initially had been a frightening 
or difficult adjustment because of preconceived notions or 
prejudices, it subsequently proved to be a worthwhile 
experience and essential preparation for life. A white 
student in Stamford said: 

li'J ^t^^^ *° ^^^^'^ ***** integration was the best 
thing that ever happened to me. i think it's 
really taught me to live with a lot of different 
^T^l^^ ....[T]hrough six grades in school, j was 
with only %«hite8, and only with people who were 

"""^ ^ Yff ' °^ course, all of a sudden 
' ^ completely different atmosphere. 
And the adjustment was tough. But I learned to 
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deal with it so I think it's done me well and I 

happen to agree with it.2«» 

A student in Minneapolis described his experience with 

school desegregation: 

...I feel that it has opened my mind and going to 
school with people ?rom different 
backgrounds. e .has probably far more prepared me 
than sitting in an all-white school and learning 
Greek and Laxi.. and so-called classical education. 
I think that getting out and meeting people from 
different backgrounds has probably better prepared 
me than. . .spending all that time learning at an 
all-white school. 2*2 

A black student expressed his views: 

YOU won't know about people until you are mixed 
with them. And I think school is really where 
people get together and people mix, ...and I'd 
rather go to an integrated school than an 
all- black school. z"' 

A student in Louisville said: 

If I hadn't gone to Thomas Jefferson, I would 
really be a narrow-minded person, because before I 
went there I went to a... private, all-white 
school, and I had no idea what other people were 
like, I couldn't care less. 

I didn't want to associate with anybody except 
whites. But at Thomas Jefferson, I got to where 

color didn't matter to me 1 didn't care whether 

they were black or not, it was what type of person 
they were, and I couldn't understand vhy so many 
people were so bigoted or pre judice?., 2*» 

When student disruptions occur they are almost always 

of short duration and with time students quickly adjust to 

one another. Moreover, disturbances cited as racial 

incidents by the media or opponents of school desegregation 
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most often are viewed differently by school personnel and 
students, staff at several high schools in Tampa 
consistently cited overcrowding as the cause of school 
disturbances during the beginning staores of school 
desegregation, rather than racial confrontations. 2«» 
Increasingly, disturbances are seen simply as conflicts 
between students rather than racial incidents. A student i 
Denver stated: 

It's not racial stuff— just fights. Two white 
kids, two black kids; maybe it»s black and white. 
That doesn't make any difference, it's two kids 
that have to fight it out because of a 
di sagreement .286 

In Charlotte, North Carolina, black and white students 
held a press conference to request that the superintendent, 
school board, and media "leave them alone" and stop blowing 
minor incidents out of proportion. The students said they 
were getting along fine. 207 
Promoting Positive Racial Attitudes 

Fostering positive student racial attitudes is one of 
the g Is made possible by school desegregation. School 
districts have produced positive results by providing 
opportunities for students to meet and interact both before 
the beginning of school and during the school year. These 
activities range from picnics and ice cream socials to 
retreats and summer jobs helping to reorganize the school. 
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students in Hillsborough County schools were involved from 
the very beginning, with 30 students serving as members of 
the citizens' committee which helped draft the plan.^oa 
During the semester prior to school desegregation in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, orientation programs for parents 
and students were held at both sending and receiving 
schools. The program included a tour of the facilities, 
explanation of curricula, and question and em-^wer sessions 
with the principal and faculty. 

Similarly, Denver students and staff from a number of 
receiving schools went to feeder schools to inform pupils 
about available courses and extracurricular activities and 
*-.o reduce fears or anxieties. 2«o A Denver organization 
sponsored a youth involvement program and brought stndents 
from various schools to YWCA facilities to swim and 
socialize prior to the beginning of the school year.2»» One 
Denver high school hired students over the summer to help 
prepare for school desegregation. Students assisted in 
marking books, mimeographing, taking inventory, and working 
with teachers to plan student orientation activities and 
discuss potential problems. The principal expressed the 
philosophy behind establishing such prograt^ j. 

...We felt that there had to meetings where 
stvidents could get together during that summer 
prior to the opening of school in the fall to see 
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what they could do to alleviate sane of the kinds 
of tensions and problems and negative feelirgs 
that botii parents and students would have.2«3 

In Minneapolis, black and white students, including 
proponents and opponents of school desegregation, 
participated in a retreat, its purpose was to acquaint them 
with one another, discuss problems, and obtain suggestions 
and recommendations. 2 The Berkeley superintendent created 
a task force of students who met with him on a regular basis 
to discuss the expectations, fears, and differences between 
cultural groups. These students became advocates fo7 
desegregation in their respective schools. 

During the early stages of desegregation, schools used 

varied techniques to keep students informed, help them 

adjust, and promote intergroup contacts. A teacher in the 

Denver school system devoted some class time to an 

explanation of the school desegregation issue « A student 

testified to the importsince of this class. 

He discussed the whole issue of... busing, how it 
came about and the constitutional issue; and it 
really helped me, because before that I didn't 
know about it. 

And this year, I know he's maybe touched on it a 
couple of times, and the students are aware. 

A teacher described her system of orienting students to 
their new environment: 
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I made plans to make the children feel as 
comfortable as possible at the school^ so I set up 
a buddy system* • .(Tlhe children who had been 
attending Moore School would be a buddyr r^i^^cl 
with scxneone from the satellite a3-ea. And I felt 
like this would make them feel \voTe at home. 297 

In many school districts ^ students are organized in 

human relations or biracial rouncils- Although known by 

various titles and *^ith differ^^ni: organicatiCAal structures^ 

the councils have generally baen established to promote* 

positive student reiation2 r^nd a positive school spirit. 

Student advisovi^ commiUteer^ in Tampa^ consisting of an equal 

number of minority and m./jority nt:ude its^ were organized in 

all secondary schools«2»e The co^nmittees provided a forum 

• for student interaction between the races and for developing 

appreciation of diverse backgrounds. 

Similarlyr in Austin^ Texasr triethnic student human 

relations committees (blacky white^ and Mexican American) 

organized activities to foster positive attitudes toward 

desegregation. Racially mixed student coordinating 

councils operate in the schools of Charlotte-Mecklenburg to 

promote student involvement. ^ 00 in a Denver high school^ 

black and white students who "had it together" were 

organized into the "Smiley Action Team." If a student 

encountered a problem of a racial nature, he or she would be 
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"buddied" for a day or two with a member of the "Smiley 
Action Team," usually of the opposite race. 3o» 

In Bogalusa, Louisiana, orientation of students to 
school desegregation and human relations activities were 
notably absent. Racial relations among students have 
been strained since the initial stages of school 
desegregation and remained the same in ^916,^°^ In fact, 
school activities are kept to a minimum and each year two 
high school proms are held, one black and one white. 3 04 

School districts can contribute greatly to the 
promotion of positive student racial attitudes. By creating 
an environment that is not merely d -segregated but truly 
integrated, much can be done to prepare students for life in 
a pluralistic society. A Denver student, when asked what 
stood out as the most significant experience of her senior 
year, responded: "I think, to me, it was learning that the 
world wasn't made up of the Bear Valley that I had always 
known. Now it's not secluded and there is not such an 
ethnic idea about our little community. "3" 
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DISCIPLINE IN DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS 

Minority parents in most desegregated school districts 
are seriously concerned that a higher proportion of minority 
youngsters are subject to disciplinary measures, primarily 
suspensions and expulsions, than white students. The 
disproportion is most evident in statistics on student 
suspensions. The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare reported the following facts based on an analysis of 
its 1973 school desegregation survey: 

...minority students are being kept out of school 
as a disciplinary measure more frequently and for 
longer periods of time than nonminority students. 

...the frequency of expulsions and suspensions of 
black, Spanish-surnamed, isian American, and 
Native American-Indian sc; dents is nearly twice 
that of white students. The average length of a 
suspension is nearly a day more for a minority 
strident than for a white student, 

The problem is of such magnitude that many studies have 

been conducted to determine its cause and consequences. ^ or 

Many school officials say that racially disproportionate 

suspensions do not mean racial discrimination, that "black 

overrepresentation among those suspended or expelle-^ is 

simply incident to the fair administration of essential 

school rules designed to safeguard the integrity of the 

teaching and learning environment. "^oe Minority students, on 

the other hand, often see racially disproportionate 
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suspensions as a, lack of fairness in the application of 
school rules and discipline. The disparity is of such a 
magnitude, however, as to make any nonracial explanation 
suspec in some quarters. The consequence of mass 
suspension and expiilsion of minority students is that many 
of these people become disillusioned and drop out or, more 
accurately, are pushed out of school. 'o« 

In Hillsborough county, Florida, during 1970-71, the 
year prior to total desegregation, 4,805 students were 
suspended. During 1971-72, the first year of desegregation, 
8,598 students were suspended. In 1973-74 the number 
increased to a peak of 10,149, almost 10 percent of the 
student population, and about half were minority students 
who were only 20 percent of the total school enrollment. '»o 
Hillsborough County school officials maintain that, although 
a disproportionate number of minority students are 
suspended, it is not due, to discrimination but that a large 
proportion of black students are disobeying the rules. 

The black community^ concerned for some time over the 
number of black student suspensions, filed a complaint with 
the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare charging discrimination in 
the administration of discipline. After an invest igat ion » 
HEW notified the school district that its disciplinary 
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policies had a discriminatory impact on minority students 
and it should develop an affirmative action plan to 
alleviate the problem. ^ 12 

During the first U months of desegregation in Denver^ 
3r8UU students were suspended^ 2^748 of whom were minority 
students. Of the junior high school suspensions^ 73 percent 
were minority students although they constituted only 45 
percent of the junior high population. HEW's Office for 
Civil Rights ad notified the Denver school superintendent 
of probable noncompliance with the Emergency School Aid Act 
regulation governing the administration of disciplinary 
sanctions3i3 and recommended that they review and analyze 
incidents of suspension to determine what causes or 
procedures had led to the disproportionate suspension of 
minority students. OCR further suggested that alternatives 
be triedr using suspension only as a last resort? but warned 
against alternatives which segregate children and provide 
inferior services and education. In reference to the 
desegregation process^ OCR stated that particuleu: attention 
should be given to the transition pressure for children 
entering certain schools. 

Disproportionate discipline is evident even at the 
elementary level. A Denver elementary school teacher 
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expressed his concern about the disparate treatment of 
minority children: 

I became very upset that evei^ time I would walk 
into the office, the office would be full of 
blacks and Chicanes to be disciplined. It just 
didn't set right with me... why was it that 
Chicamos and blacks were the only ones causing 
trouble in the school? Why were they always 
sitting on the bench?' 

The suspension problem in the Jefferson County Public 

Schools in Louisville is a major concern of black leaders 

and parents. 5t ft jjn April 1976 the Louisville Times reported 

that some Jefferson County high schools were ipending 

black students at rates 7 to 15 times as high as the rate 

for white student suspensions, and that black suspensions 

were highest in newly desegregated schools that were part of 

the old, predominantly white, county school system, in 

schools formerly part of the Louisville city school system, 

the suspension rate for blacks was markedly lower. County 

principals maintain that the disparity is justified because 

they are having special discipline problems with black 

students who became used to lax discipline in the city 

schools they attended before desegregation. The 

newspaper quoted several principals: 

Those kids just can't adjust to the fact that you 
don't Xeave class when you want to, you don't come 
to school when you want to.'»« 
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...those kids tend to talk back more, they tend to 
be louder, they tend to express themselves with 
less hesitation and reservation. They tend to 
fire back at you.^t^ 

Another white principal in a formerly predominantly 

white county school, who asked not to be named in the news 

article, was quoted as saving: 

I think there ought to be some alternative where a 
person is suspended as an in-school type of thing, 
but he doesn't go to a classroom. He goes to a 
rock pile and he's supervised by two Marine drill 
sergeants. He goes to the compound for six hours 
a day, and he works. He sweats. 3 20 

City principals deny that^city schools are lax in 

requiring discipline and say that many of the problems are 

caused by insensitivity of county principals: 

Black kids have a different culture. They talk 
differently than white kids and some of the people 
in [the county] schools are not used to it. So, 
instead of trying to get used to it, the thing 
that they use to get the kids under control is ... 
suspension. .0^21 

In Berkeley, where disproportionately high suspension 

of black students also is an issue. Dr. Ramona Maples, 

associate director of research for the school district, 

offered this explanation: "Black children still do not know 

how to beat the system. They do not know the appropriate 

way to get through the system without getting punished." Dr. 

Maples said that more black male children are disciplined 

than any other group. ^2 2 
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In Prince George's County almost tt6 percent of the 

students suspended in the 3 -month period following 

desegregation were black, although black students were only 

about 25 percent of the student population. ^ 23 a white 

administrator for Prince George's County schools admitted 

that the racial attitudes of school personnel could 

contribute to the high number of black suspensions: 

I personally would expect that the suspension rate 
for whites and blacks would conform generally to 
the racial distribution of students in the system. 
If proportionately greater numbers of blacks are 
suspended than whites, I think we have a problem 
of discrimination. 3 2# 

In Prince George's County, officials also cited 
inconsistency in the applicarion of discipline. Black and 
white school personnel noted a general "inattentiveness" to 
the behavior of black students by man: aite teachers. One 
teacher stated that some white teachers say they are afraid 
of black students and allow them to cut class and roam the 
halls while compelling white students to follow the rules. 
This attitude, many felt, was '•the most derogatory attitude 
possible" because it led black students to misbehave 
further. A black counselor said that ''fear of black 
students" was a "copout" because "the plain and simple fact 
is that they don't care about these children. "5 2» 
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Disciplinary policies which allow students to avoid 
suspension if their parents come to the school for a 
conference can result in lower suspension rates for white 
students* Minority parents often are unable to come to 
school for a teacher conference because they work or do not 
have transportation. A review of Richland County School 
District No. 1 in Soxxth Carolina revealed that, because of 
white parental conferences, white students receive fewer or 
shorter suspensions. A black community leader in Tampa 
said: 

I submit that e reason more white students are 
disciplined *^irnin the school and kept there 
without having to be suspended or expelled is 
because more white parents are available for 
conference with the school administrators and to 
work out the problems on the spot or through a 
continuing basis. ^27 

Discipline Codes 

School desegregation frequently is followed by a 

toughening of disciplit-ary rules and regulations, often at 

the urging of white antidesegregation groups. Citizens for 

Community Schools, an antibusing group in Prince George's 

County r joined by some county teachers, shifted its 

attention from busing and desegregation to student ctnfi ^t. 

The toughness of the system's disciplinary policie^ also 

became a key point of debate among candiaates during the 

1973 school board race.^ae Louisv .j.le-Jeff erson County 
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v;ith the implementation of desegregation, the teachers* 
union pushed for a strong disciplinary policy. ^^'^ 

Discipline or behavior codes are usually very general 
and most pnr^ishable offenses depend upon the subjective 
judgment of teachers, such as annoying classmates, lack of 
cooperation, rude and discourteous behavior, restlessness 
and ihattentivenessr excessive talking, and mischief* ^^o 

Because individual principals usually have complete 

authority over discipline, all schools do not operate under 

the same beha/ior codes. Consequently, when desegregation 

reassigns students, they must often adjust to new rules and 

regulations. In Prince George^s County schools, the 

Commission found: 

...standards of discipline in individijal schools 
varied widely throughout the county. Th^ absence 
of a single, systemwide code of discipline caused 
the greatest adjustment problems for students who 
transferred from a relatively lenient school to a 
strict school. For these students the problem of 
adjusting was occasionally compounded by the fact 
that some schools reportedly failed to orient 
their new students adequately. As a result, some 
students learned the new rules the hard way. ... ''^^ 

Litigation and Civil Rights Complaints 

Minority parents have begun lo challenge the 

discriminatory aspects of the administration of discipline. 

In Tillman v. Dade County Sch ool Board the issue centered on 

fighting between black and white students. Although 
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evidence failed to prove whether blacks r ^<iites had 
initiate;!! ' he disruption, all but 6 of >3 stu^dents 
"^uitialiy ^vspended were black. With r^e suspensions 
lifted, 'i white student and <47 black fc .ridents were suspended 
for 10 ■^r fTvOre dayso In this i.-^ident, school authorities 
had 8ui(imone\i the police, who ^pii^ated black and white 
students who were fighting by Tvs?:ing the white students off 
the campus while containing tv>fc ioiacks inside the school. 
The court accepted the defendants* position that police 
action had caused only black stuc' to Lj easily 
identified and apprehended for r ict. 

In contrast^, a Federal court ..... Dallas, Texas, railed 
t lat discip.i ?-y policies were applied in a racially 
dieerimina- -?nner following desegregation in that city's 
schools. Of 10,34)5 students suspended in 1971, 5,HH9 were 
blac'lv.a»* Asked to explain the high rate of black 
susppsneions, the Dallas school superintendent testified that 
instittitional racism and racism among individuds was the 
caxists, sjsfi 

civil rights and parent groups also have filed 
complaints with HEW which, under Ti.tle VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the Emergency School Aid Act* has a 
rcB^)onsibility to ensure that school districts do not 
£>r&ctice discrimination, in one such complaint filed 
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against Richland County School District No. 1 (Columbia, 
South Carolina), HEW reviewed the district's student 
disciplinary practices, including statistical data and 
written policies and procedures. HEW also interviewed 
central staff, school personnel, aid students at selected 
schools. The statistics showed a disproportionate 
suspension rate of minority students- The review found that 
the ratio of minority students suspended for subjective 
offenses was disproportionate to the ratio of whites 
suspended for similar offenses. It also found that 
administrators and teachers ("vestiges of the racially 
separate dual school system") had not been adequately 
prepared to deal with the problems of adjustment to a 
desegregated school environment. ^ 36 

Minority students are more often suspended for 
"institutionally inappropriate behavi n;« "^37 as one author 
said, "When a black student or parent refers to 
institutional racism«.«he is arguing. .. chat the institution 
has an obligation to alter its rules to make them less 
arbitrary and more consistent with the behavior patterns 
among blacks. "'^r on the other hand, the author notes, 
"When a white student o ^ parent arguf^s the neec for 
discipline, he is implicitly sanctioning the system of 
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institutional rules and mai itaining that black children must 
learn to adapt to that system. "3^9 

Thustr basic differences in culture^ lifestyle^ and 
experiences in a white-dominated society and the reluctance 
of the system to accommodate these differences account, in 
part, for the high rate of suspension for minority students. 
In Hi llsb'" rough County a witness said: 

....during [the human relations workshops ].. .there 
wao no indepth attention given to some. ..of the 
major problems. cultural awareness as to dress 
styles, language barriers, and the black psyche in 
general, by which mean the way a student reacts 
to c. verbal command of authority from a white 
teacher. 

I feel there was some insensitivity on the part of 
teachers because. . .there is a tendency of black 
people to view whites as the oppressor and the way 
in which you give a command to a student or order 
him to do something has a lot to do with his 
response. 

Efforts to Remedy the Problem 

Individual schools have approached the problem of 

minority suspensions in a variety of ways. A pri icipal in 

Richland County, South Carolina, does not believe ii; 

suspensions. Her technique for curbing suspension:^ inciude^i 

working with classroom teachers to identify potential 

behavior problems, using the voluntary services of a lrx;3l 

university^w psychology department to test and incer\iew 

these students, and, where necessary, working with community 
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service organizations to establish communication with the 
family. Where discipline is necessaryr measures are used 
such as work details or special assignments with close 
teacher supervision. 

A Jefferson County^ Kentucky^ prin ipal^ whose school 
has the 1 >we3t suspension figures in the district for both 
blac/ md white students^ said he does not suspend studen^3 
uni<?? county school policy requires it. He noted that a 
yoiT ster often has problems n a single class and,r 
consequently^ will suspend the . lent criy from that 
class. 2 A school in Bei.kele5^ has e^tabliBh'id a help 
center where students are counseled and can tu:X about their 
problems. Students involved in a fight for the first time 
are sent to the help center. If a second fight occurs, they 
are again sent to the center and their parents are told that 
a third referral will result in suspension. 

A Denver principal testified that her school uses 

overnight suspensions for students who repeatedly are 

involved in "some kind of minor infraction of school rules." 

According to the principal: 

In an atten^t to involve the home and to let the 
parents know what we are saying and what we are 
doing and wr / we are doing it, we will suspend Tom 
Jones at the end of his schedule ^-oday, and say 
you cannot coae back tomorrow r\ mg vntil we 
talk with your parents. Please .^rinc your parents 
back with you or contact us by phonic , if they are 
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working. So we have quite a niimber of •• .overnight 
suspensions. But the youngster is not missing 
school. 

While most administrators tend to deny categorically 
tha":: racial discrimination is involved in the Mgh 
suspension rates for minority students^ few have studied the 
problems in their own districts. Where efforts have been 
made^ it appears that school systems may n be able to 
evaluate themselves objectively. In both Hillsborough 
County^ Florida, and Jefferson County, Kentucky, school 
administrc- tors recognized the problem of dispropor ionate 
suspension rates of minority students. 3"*' But neither 
school district has made investigation of the issue. 

In Jefferson County, the Federal judge ordered the 
school district to investigate disciplinary procedures, but 
the subsequent repor' . basically a jurvey of opinion on 
whether or not the disciplined student committed the 
offense, did not look at some of the core issues. For 
example^ rro compai jon was made of the types of offenses for 
which black and white students were suspended, or the length 
'Of time each was suspended. There was no analysis of the 
judgmental aspects of discipline or of teachers and schools 
with the most discipline referrals. The discipline codes 
were not analyzed for cultural bias. 
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The Office for civil Rights of the Department of 
Health, Education, and welfare has undertaken a prog.am to 
determine compliance with civil rights statutes in school 
systems where there appear to be possible violations in the 
administration of student disciplinary actions. OCR has 
issued requirements lor keeping records on student 
disciplinary procedures. 3*^ These records will also be useful to 
district doing a self- evaluation. 

The complexity of the problem cannot be overlooked. 
School administrators must recognize that desegregation 
requires reevaluation of all school policies and procedures 
to ensure that they do not have a discriminatory effect on 
minority children. Discipline codes, the cultural standards 
on which they are based, and whe iier they are fair standards 
for ail children must be examined. Similarly, teacher 
attitudes, the verbal and nonverbal signals they use to 
convey accepta ice o : disapproval, and ^low dif srent groups 
of students re -eive such messages should be studied. Only 
when administrators and teachers become sensitive to the 
problem ca effective solutions be found. 

On the issue of discipliae ind its devastating effect 
on the education of both minority and poor children, a 
coCTunity leader in Louisville said: "There has to be a 
becteu way. Instead of trying to find ?i; alternative to 
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busing... our elected officials and. ..the school board 
[should] find alternatives to suspensions. 
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IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



At the end of what has been an exciting experience for 
the members of the Commission, there is one conclusion that 
stands out above all others: desegregation works. It is 
working in Hillsborough County, Florida; and Tacoma, 
Washington; Stamford, Connecticut; and Williamsburg County, 
South Carolina; Minneapolis and Denver, and in many other 
school districts where citizens feel that compliance with 
the law is in the best interests of their children and their 
communities. It is even working in the vast majority of 
schools in Boston and Louisville in spite of the 
determination of some citizens and their leaders to thwart 
its progress. The efforts of law-abiding citizens in these 
and other desegregating districts are not well-known, 
although they are more representative of the total 
desegregation experience than the more publicized resistance 
of opponents. 

To be sure, none of these districts is without its 
problems; for some, the road ahead may be as difficult as 
the ground already covered. Beliefs and rpractices nurtured 
in decades of slavery and inequality do not die easily. But 
these communities have learned that through positive, 
forceful leadership and careful planning by a broc c r^ross- 
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section of the community, school desegregation ::an be 
implemented smoothly. 

The support given by local leaders in implementing 
desegregation peacefully generally results in beneficial 
byproducts. School officials throughout the country have 
noted that institutional renewal frequently accompanies the 
desegregation process. The educational program is reviewed 
and revamped to include new instructional techniques and 
materials, to provide for the needs of language-minority 
students, to develop programs to assist gifted children and 
those achieving below their potential, and to promote racial 
and ethnic harmony among faculty and students. In addition, 
community race relations and the level of parental 
participation in school activities usually improve during 
the course of desegregation. School districts which have 
experienced desegregation for several years generally report 
that minority student achievement rises and that these 
students often exhibit greater motivation that ultimately 
leads to pursuit of higher education. Majority group 
students hold their own academically and they commonly 
report that experiences with minority students have 
dispelled long-held stereotypes. 

While many school districts have implemented 
desegregation plans, numerous others remain segregated. 
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Preliminary data for 197U from the Office for Civil Rights 
of HEW reveal that in districts sampled each year from 1970 
to 1974, U of every 10 black students and 3 of 10 Hispano 
students attended schools at least 90 percent minority. 
There were wide regional variations: those schools enrolled 
23 percent of the black students in the South, 58 percent of 
black students in Border and Northeastern States, 62 percent 
in the Midwest, and 45 percent in the West. ' 

Segregation remains a problem, particularly in large 
districts. A recent analysis of school districts 20 to UO 
percent black shows that large districts across the country 
tend to be more segregated than sv-rLll ov-'^s. Virtually no 
b:.acks in very srall dj.irtric'cs {le-;:S tv^an 2,000 students) 
were in schools where minorities represented more than 50 
percent of the enrollment. On the other hand, in school 
districts with more than '5 00^000 students, 3 of every 5 
black students in northern schools and 2 of every 5 black 
students in southern schools attended schools with an 
enrollment greater than 50 percent minority. Furthermore, 

30 percent of tiie black students in these northern districts 
and 15 percent in the southern districts attended schools 
that were over 90 percent minority. ^ (See table U.I) 
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ERIC 



On balance^ however, this report makes it clear that 
substantial progress is being made in the desegregation of 
our schools. If the Nation is to build on this progress, 
there are certain "musts" that the Commission believes need 
to be kept in mind. 

1. Leaders at the national. State, and local levels 
must accept the fact that desegregation of the Nation *s 
schools is a constitutional imperative. 

The peaceful implementation of desegregation is not by 
chance. Luck plays no part in determining the degree of 
disruption that a desegregating school district experiences. 
One of the most important conclusions of this report is that 
the support of school officials and other local leaders 
strongly influences the outcomes of desegregation. The 
public generally follows the lead of officials who are 
responsible for school desegregation. Commitment and firm 
support from these officials encourage law-abiding citizens 
to make desegregation work. Under this type of leadership, 
even opponents of school desegregation conform to the 
standards of behavior exemplified by their leaders, thus 
ensuring tranquility and a peaceful learning environment for 
their children. Officials who are committed to 
desegregation and act decisively to ensure peaceful 
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implementation are likely to be rewarded with a relatively 
smooth, peaceful transition. 

Leaders who are committed to ensuring that 
desegregation works will solicit involvement of the 
community at various stages of the process, from planning 
through implementation and monitoring. When the community 
is involved in planning, it is committed to the outcome. 
During planning and implementation, for example, citizens 
may operate rumor control and information centers or work at 
their children's schools. Through a variety of actions, 
their frustra'cions and anxieties are channelled into 
productive activity; as they learn about the school 
desegregation plan, they are reassured, and, in turn, can 
inform and allay fears of the rest of the community. 
Disruptions are minimized. 

conversely, when school administrators and other public 
officials are opposed to school desegregation and attempt to 
appease opponents, the voices of resisters often are 
stronger than constitutional imperatives. Taking their cue 
from their leaders, citizens who would ordinarily comply are 
encouraged to resist. Supporters of desegregation are 
discouraged from taking a public stand. The result is 
turmoil and confusion and sometimes violence. The 
occurrence of disruption is basically a self-fulfilling 
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prophecy. If lo^jal officials ^ind leaders believe disruption 
will occur and do nothing to prevent it^ it ia much more 
likely to occur. 

A peaceful transition from legregatioi. to desegregation 
is not the end but only the beginning. Succee ful 
desegregation requires continued monitoring, evaluation, and 
periodic review and sometimes revision of the original plan. 
School officials and community people must deal with certain 
"second generation" problems that may jeopardize the goal of 
desegregation. These problems include classroom 
segregation, inequitable disciplinary procedi_o3, low 
minority participation in extracurricular activities, lack 
of minority representation on administrative and teaching 
staffs, and the absence of multicultural, bilingual 
education for languages-minority students. 

These problems are not inherent in the school 
desegregation process. Where they do occur, they result 
from lack of foresight, planning, and evaluation on the part 
of school officials and the community. But where school 
officials act affirmatively to promote successful 
desegregation, these problems are less likely to result. 
This action should take place continuously once the 
desegregation plan in put into effect. Efforts to upgrade 
the curriculum and to hire minority staff, for example, must 
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continue far beyond the origina? pupil assignment plan. 
When desegregation is seen in this way— as a process— school 
officials can continue to provide all students a better 
educational environment. 

School officials and other local leaders are dependent 
on the tone set by leaders at the national level. This tone 
is determined not only by the statements officials make 
about the desirability of desegregation, but also by the 
support they give, or fail to give, to court decisions 
designed to implement the constitutional rights of children 
and young people. Under our system of government, in the 
absence of action by the executive or legislative branches, 
the courts when faced with the issue must determine what 
steps should be taken to ensure that the constitutional 
right to equal educational opportunity is provided. The 
Commission believes, for constitutional reasons, that 
efforts by either the executive or the legislative branches 
to curb the power of the courts, in the final analysis, will 
not prevails Sv ah efforts undermine the desegregation 
process and jeopardize the rights of minority students. 
Furthermore, these attempts contribute to the position of 
some individuals that desegregation can be avoided. 

This Commission, therefore, takes issue with the 
President and those Members of Congress who seek to curb the 
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role of the courts. The President's recent submission of 
the School Desegregation Standards and Assistance Act of 
1976 falls within this category. This bill seeks both to 
narrow the definition of illegal segregation and to restrict 
the scope of remedies available to the conrts. 

2. The Federal Government must strengthen and expand 
programs designed to facilitate the school desegregation 
process. 

For example, congress should increase the funding and 
authority^ under Ti' ^e IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964^ 
of General Assistance Centers providing technical assistance 
and human relations training for desegregating school 
districts. 3 Additional funding should be made available 
under the Emergency School Aid Act of 1972 for curriculum 
development and teacher training in desearegating school 
systems. ♦ Congress should provide funds to assist in the 
construction of new schools and additions to existing ones 
when such construction will maxinjize desegregation and 
lessen the need to increase student transportation for 
desegregation. Also^ Congress should rescind its 
prohibition against the use of Federal financial assistance 
for student transportation for desegregation. 

3. There must be vigorous enforcement of l^ws which 
contribute to the development of desegregated communities. 
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The President and the Congress should make a concerted 
effort to provide the authority and resources necessary for 
facilitating metropolitan residential desegregation and 
thereby maximize school desegregation. Each state receiving 
Federal housing and community development grants should be 
required to establish a metropolitan agency with authority 
to plan and implement a program for metropolitan housing 
development, including provision of adequate, moderate- and 
low-income housing throughout the metropolitan area and 
various services to assist minority families to secure 
housing outside central cities, a special tax ince tive 
should be granted to families who select housing in areas 
where residents are predominently of another race or ethnic 
group. The Congress should strengthen the enforcement of 
Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968 by authorizing 
the Department of Housing and urban Develcpment to issue 
cease-and-desist orders to end discriminatory housing 
practices. 

In addition, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development should assig the highest priority tr 
enforcement of fair housx^^g laws, including an expanded 
Title vlll compliance review program, such a program would 
require development of affirmative housing opportunities 
plans, providing for review and revision of local zoning 
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ordinances r building codes^ land use policies, real estate 
practices y and rental policies that prohibit or discourage 
housing opportunities for minorities* 

^* A major inves tment of time and resources must be 
made in order to deal with misconception s relative to 
desegregation* 

Many of these misconceptions grow out of 
misunderstandincj of what is constitutionally required. One 
of the most popular misconceptions is the view that 
segrecration in the North and West arises from "natural 
causes" in contrast to the "separate" schools imposed by law 
in 17 Southern and Border States prior to 19 54. The Supreme 
Court of the United States expressly spoke to l ^-^h State- 
required separation, ter.aed de jure in the Brown decision of 
195U. In other sections of the country, however, 
segregation (often flourishing without mandatory or 
permissive statutes) was termed de facto ^ meaning that it 
arose without official action or acquiescence and therefore 
was not a constitu lonal violation. 

It is incorrect to say, however, that in the absence of 
a State law requiring segregation, any existing segregation 
is de facto. Federal courts have ordered desegregation in 
northern and western jurisdictions only when faced with 
evidence showing that local or State school officials have 
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deliberately used their powers to foster segregated schools, 
often despite state law to the contraryo it is this abuse 
of the State's authority, vested in local school boards or 
State education agencies, which is the essence of the 
difference between de facto and de jure segregation. it is 
the culpability of these officials in causing or 
intensifying segregation at the door of the State, and it is 
this "State act: on" which forms the basis for finding a 
constitutional violation. Such State action is not de 
facto, but is actually another form of de jure segregation, 
and thus, under current constitutional law, a proper matter 
for Federal judicial intervention. The desegregation of 
schools is necessary to eliminate the current effects of 
these unlawful acts of State or local officials who have 
used their powers to cause and maintain separation of 
children of different races or ethnic backgrounds in public 
schools, some of the methods used by local or State school 
officials include: 

1, Authorizing the construction of new schools in places 
where the resulting "neighborhood" attendance area will be 
predominantly uniracial despite the availability of other 
sites that would be available to students of different 
races, 

2, Gerrymandering school attendance zones in a manner 
designed to maintain segregate schools by following racial 
shifts in population, 
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3- Changing the total enrollment of existing schools 
through the use of portable classroomSr permanent building 
additions, or double sessions in order to accommodate 
changes in the population of one race or ethnic group. 

4. Utilizing racially-oriented feeder patterns instead of 
neutral geographic boundaries to determine the succession of 
schools a child will attend throughout that child's public 
school years. 

The Supreme Court r in deciding its first northern 

school desegregation case, found that intentional actions of 

School District No. ^, Denver, Colorado, had resulted in 

segregation: 

...respondent School Board alone, by use of 
various techniques such as manipulation of student 
attendance zones, school site selection and a 
neighborhood school policy, created or maintained 
racially or ethnically (or both racially and 
ethnically) segregated schools throughout the 
school district. ... 5 

In Detroit, Michigan, a similar finding of de jure 

segregation was based upon unconstitutional practices of the 

Detroit school board. Although the Supreme Court overturned 

the interdistrict remedy ordered by the district court and 

affirmed by the appellate court, it affirmed the finding of 

de j ure segregation and cited the following as illegal 

segregative prr ctices: 

(1) creating and maintaining optional attendance 
zones within Detroit neighborhoods undergoing 
racial transition and between high attendance 
areas of opposite predominant racial compositions; 

( 2) drawing school attendance zones along 
directional lines which had a segregative effect; 
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^3) operating a school transportation proaram, 
designed to relieve overcrowding, in a manner tfiat 
increased and perpetuated segregation; and 

(J) siting and constructing schools in a manner 
that tended to have segregative effect.* 

As shown in Detroit, Denver, and other nonsouthern 
school districts, the claim that segregation arises from 
natural causes and is thus beyond the purview of the courts 
frequently fails to withstand close scrutiny. 

Another misconception grows out of the constant use of 
the phrase, "forced busing to achieve racial balance." This 
has been used so often that few stop to consider its 
meaning. 

courts have not forced students to ride buses. Courts 
have required that boards of education reassign students to 
schools so as to eliminate du ^ education systems. Buses 
are a convenience made available to 7 percent of the 
students who are so reassigned, just as they are a 
convenience to the remaining 93 percent of the students who 
use them for purposes other than desegregation. 

Most Americans, if asked whether the cou-ts require 
racial balance of schools in districts found to have 
practiced de jure segregation, would probably respond 
affirmatively. This perception, therefore, has become 
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another of the misconceptions that preoccupies the public 
and draws attention from other more important issues. 

The truth is that school districts r acting on their ovm 
initiative or under a voluntary plan, may determine that the 
racial composition of each school should mirror the racial 
composition of the system as a whole. Thus, they may devise 
and implement racial balance plans, but they are not 
required to do so. The Supreme Court in Swann v. Charlotte - 
Mecklenburg Board of Education addressed this issue, saying: 

School authorities are traditionally charged with 
broad power to formulate and implement educational 
policy and might well conclude, for example, that 
in order to prepare students to live in a 
pluralistic society each school should have a 
prescribed ratio of Negro to white students 
reflecting the proportion for the district as a 
whole. To do this as an educational policy is 
within the broad discretionary powers of school 
authorities. 

In providing a remedy for unlawful segregation, there 
is no constitutional or statutory requirement that all 
schools in a district be racially balanced. Courts may not 
and do not require racial balarre in an imposed 
desegregation plan. When there has been a findng of de jure 
segregation, the constitutional requirement is that school 
districts eliminate the racial identity of schools in a dual 
school system. Should a school district fail to remedy 
illegal segregation, a Federal court may issue orders to 
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abolish such duality. Speaking again for a unanimous Courts 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court said: 

The constitutional command to desegregate schools 
does not mean that every school in every community 
must always reflect the racial composition of the 
school system as a whole....® 

What purpose was served by the use of racial ratios? The 

Court said: 

We seer therefore, that the use made of 
mathematical ratios was no more than a starting 
point in the process of shaping a remedy, rather 
than an inflexible requirement. .As we said in 
Green, a school authority's remedial plan or a 
district court's remedial decree is to be judged 
by its effectiveness. Awareness of the racial 
composition of the whole school system is likely 
to be a useful starting point in shaping a remedy 
to correct past constitutional violations. « 

There is a mistaken belief that the courts have 

required desegregation as a means to obtain what some refer 

to as "quality" education. No court has made a connection 

between these two concerns. Courts have required school 

desegregation as a means of ensuring equality of educational 

opportunity. Equality of educational opportunity implies, 

moreover, that all children together will share — at the same 

time, and in the same place--whatever quality of education 

the State provides. Commission studies have shown, however, 

that as a result of school desegregation, most school 

district officials feel that there has been an improvement 

in the quality of education for all school children. 
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Another misconception relates to the widely-held belief 
that massive white flight results from school desegregation. 
The isolation of minority students in central city districts 
reflects the composition of the population in metropolitan 
areas. For at least three decades , whites have been leaving 
central cities for the suburbs. A great many factors have 
contributed to this population shift: relocation of 
employment in suburban areas ^ the desire for more living 
spacer higher incomes, as well as the unfounded fear of 
lowered property values as the minority population 
increases. Real estate speculators, playing on the fears of 
whites, have engaged in the practice of "blockbusting. 
The role that desegregation of schools plays in the mc re nt 
of whites to the suburbs is not clear. While certain school 
districts have experienced a significant decline in white 
enrollment, evidence does not support the widely-held belief 
that urban school desegregation causes massive white flight 
and the consequent resegregation of urban schools. 12 it does 
appear from the evidence, however, that policies and 
practices of Federal, State, and local officials, as well as 
those practices of the private sector, have contributed to 
that movement. 

Regardless of the causes of white flight, it is not a 
constitutionally permissible argument for denying students 
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equal protection of the laws. The courts have addressed 
this issue: 



"White flight" is one expression of resistance to 
integration^ but ^he Supreme Court has held over 
and over that courts must not permit community 
hostility to intrude on the application of 
constitutional principles, ...[ D ]issidents who 
threatened to leave the system may not be enticed 
to stay by the promise of an unconstitutional 
though palatal le plan. 1 3 

The Supreme Court in United States v, Scotland Neck City 

Board of Education said: 

...while [white flight] may be cause for deep 
concern to the [school board ]r it cannot.,, be 
accepted as a reason for achieving anything less 
than complete uprooting of the dual public school 
system. i ♦ 

The Commission is disturbed that these public 
misconceptions have gained such wide credibility. More 
serious is the increasing willingness of State and Federal 
officials to jeopardize the constitutional rights of 
minority children to equal educational opportunity. 

It is clear that the story of the desegregation of the 
schools of our Nation is an unfinisLad story. It is also 
clear that in many respects it is an untold story. To date 
the story has been told primarily by focusing on sensational 
developments in some school districts where desegregation is 
underway. Very little has been written about those aspects 
of the story which involve a quiet acceptance of the 
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constitutional imperative by thousands of citizens in many 
communities and their successes in implement-'.ng the truths 
imbedded in the Constitution. 

The late Branch Rickey, when he was in the middle of 
the battle to open up professional baseball to blacks, urged 
those who were ready to give up "to neverr accept the 
negative until you have thoroughly explored the positive." 

This report is designed to give the media, leaders in 
and out of publi i life, and citizens, generally, the 
opportunity to explore the positive and at the same time to 
recognize the nature of the problems that must be solved if 
desegregation is to succee^^. 

The Commission believes that a careful reading of the 
experiences of communities included in this report will 
convince the reader that we are moving forward as a Nation 
in our determination to make the Constitution a living 
reality in the lives of thousands of children and young 
people. We believe that such a reading will replace despair 
with hope for those individuals whose opportunities to 
achieve their highest possibilities depend on our 
willingness to do more than pay lipservice to the provisions 
of the Constitution. 

After weighing all the evidence in this report, the 
Commission is convinced that those who are willing to make a 
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serious commitment to implementing the truths that are at 
stake in the controversy surrounding desegregation are 
meeting with success. Their success goes beyond simply 
providing for the physical proximity that children of 
different races and ethnicities enjoy in a desegregated 
school. In the past 10 years^ desegregated schools have 
brought together more children of different races and ethnic 
groups than at any time in the history of the Nation, The 
opportunity they have^ and others who come after them will 
have^ to understand^ know^ and appreciate each other^ 
provides the most important elements necessary to the 
success of 200 years of efforts to provide for each American 
the fact and not sL.iply the promise of equality. We believe 
that these successes can be duplicated throughout the 
Nation, 

We recognize that some will differ with the conclusions 
set forth in this report. We urge that these differences be 
identified after and not before examining the evidence. 
This report represents the most intensive effort to date to 
bring together relevant evidence. If the national debate on 
desegregation is based on this and other comparable 
evidence^ as contrasted with hasty generalizations drawn 
from a few negative experiences^ we have no doubt that the 
Nation will once again demonstrate its ability to deal in a 
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constructive manner with a crisis growing out of the 
implementation of the Constitution of the United States 
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